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Hotes, 
THE MANOR OF LISSON. 

In the Builder for 6 Nov., 1897, it was sug- 
gested that “ Lylleston” would be an appro- 

riate name for the terminus of the Great 
Central Railway in the Marylebone Road, as 
it is situated on land once belonging to that 
ancient manor. I cannot say if this sug- 
gestion will be carried out, but I venture to 
think it is in accordance with the prevalent 
feeling that old London sites should be com- 
memorated by the perpetuation of their 
original names. ersonally, I should 
prefer the modern “Lisson” to the more 
antiquated “Lylleston.” In the case of a 
railway station the name should come “ trip- 
pingly on the tongue.” ‘ 

A short sketch of “ history < this = 
supplementary to the account given b 
of London,’ ed. 1811, ii. 
544), may be not without interest. According 
to Domesday, Lilestone was assessed for five 
hides. In the time of Edward the Confessor 
it had been held by Edward the son of 
Suain, a vassal of the king, but at the date 
of the Survey it was in the possession of 
Eideva, who held it of King William. It was 
included among the eleemosynary lands, and 
with its profits was worth sixty shillings. 
Arable land, meadow, pasture, an woodland 
were all represented in this manor, which 
seems to have occupied the area filled by the 
Portman and Eyre estates, as well as the 


manor of Lisson Green, which was sold in 
lots in 1792. Very shortly after the Conquest 
we find that the office of die-sinker, combined 
with that of keeper of the dies of the Royal 
Mint, was held in virtue of the tenure of this 
manor. The earliest charter relating to this 
tenure dates from the time of Henry I. It 
states that the king has yielded to Otho 
Juvenis the “misterium”’* of his father, 
“scilicet misterium cuneorum et omnia alia 
misteria sua et omnes terras suas infra bur- 
gum et extra et nominatim Lillestona.” In 
a later charter the same king yields, grants, 
and confirms to William, son of Otho Auri- 
faber (who is identical with Otho Juvenis), 
“totam terram que fuit patris sui in Beniflet et 
Chalvesdon et Chilidit et Lillestona, et ministerium 
cuneorum et omniaalia ministeria sua et omnes terras 
et tenementa sua intra Londoniam et extra, faciendo 
inde ministeria que Otho Aurifaber pater ejus 
faciebat.” 

William FitzOtho lived during the following 
reign, for there are extant two precepts of 
Maud the Empress directing the Sheriff of 
Essex to deliver to him the seisin of his land 
at Benfleet. He was succeeded by his son 
Otho FitzWilliam, who at Eastertide in the 
nineteenth year of King Henry III. granted 
a certain portion of land and wood in frank 
almoign and a lease of the manor of Lilston 
for forty years to Robert of Sampford, Master, 
and the rest of the Brethren of the Knights 
of the Temple. The Templars, it may be 
presumed, subsequently obtained an enlarge- 
ment of their estate by a release of the fee, 
for it undoubtedly remained in their hands 
until the dissolution of the order. According 
to the ‘ Testa de Nevill,’ 

“Willielmus filius Ote tenet in Lilleston in ser- 
vientia unam carucam terre, que valet xls. per 
serviciam servandi signa Regis monete, et facit 
servicium suum per totum annum. R. Episcopus 
London, reddit compotum de Ilxx marcis pro 
eodem.” 

In another charter, which may probably be 
referred to the time of Henry UL a certain 
Theobald, who may have been the son of 
Otho Fitz William, describes himself as “ Theo- 
baldus de Lyleston aurifaber et insculptor 
cuniorum monet totius Anglie”; but after 
this we hear no more of the manor of 
Lilleston as connected with the hereditary 
service, serjeanty, or office of keeping the 
dies or money stamp.t 


* Generally translated “ myetery, but more pro- 
“‘mestier” or “‘metier,” a craft or employment, 
rom ministertum, 

+ Lam indebted for the information contained in 
these paragraphs to an admirable article signed 
T. E. T. (the late Mr. Thomas Edlyne Tomlins), 
in the Gent, Mag., vol. xliii. N.S, (Fe 
pp. 156-60, 


wary, 1855), 
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Some information regarding the grants 
made by Otho FitzWilliam to the Knights 
Templars may be found in Park’s ‘Topo- 
graphy of Hampstead,’ p. 192. Included in 
the grant were “70 acr’ bosci cum ptin’ in 
Hamstede,” and Park suspects that this was 
the Shuttup Hill estate, though it seems 
doubtful if that property was ever comprised 
within the manor of Lilleston, of which the 
seventy acres in question were stated to form a 
part. The Senpiees also held land in Hendon 
parish, amounting to 140 acres of arable, 
valued at fourpence an acre, two of meadow, 
at one shilling and sixpence, and thirty-five 
shillings in rents (Ing. a. q. d. Edw. IIL. 

uoted in Evans’s ‘History of Hendon,’ p. 68). 

his land also seems to have been an appur- 
tenance of the manor of Lilleston. 

The downfall of the Templars occurred in 
1308, and at the beginning of that year 
Nicholas Picot and Nigel Drury, the Sheriffs 
of London, were ordered to take into custody 
the Knights and to seize their lands and 
tenements, goods and chattels, of which in- 
ventories were to be made. In the accounts 
of receipts and expenses submitted by these 
officers we find that Lilleston was unpro- 
ductive, having been granted rent free for 
the term of his life to one William de Clyf. 
A careful inventory of the stock, &c., in 
Lilleston, “cum membris, viz., Hamstede et 
Hendon,” was made, from which we learn 
that in Lilleston there were 6 carthorses, 20 
oxen, 6 plough cattle, 1 bull, 12 cows, 14 
heifers, 115 = 7 yearlings, 236 lam 
and 7 geese. e sheriffs only retain 
possession for a few months, for on 4 — 
1308, they transferred the manors of Cran ord 
and Lilleston, with their live and dead stock 
and the land under tillage, to Nicholas de 
Tickhill, the flocks at Lilleston having in the 
meantime suffered considerably from the 
— (Gent. Mag., vol. cciv., May, 1858, 
p. 517). 

How long Nicholas de Tickhill held the 
estate seems uncertain. He may possibly 
have been a Crown agent, for the property 
very shortly afterwards came into the posses- 
sion of the Knights Hospitallers of St. John, 
who, by stat. 17 Edw. II., were granted the 
lands in England formerly belonging to the 
Templars. Park (p. 193) quotes a return toa 
writ directed to the escheator of Middlesex 
in 1 Edw. IIL., instructing him to certify into 
the Exchequer what lands, &c., the Knights 
Hospitallers were possessed of within his 
bailiwick, which runs in the following terms : 

“ Vobis certifico q* prior hospit’ Sc’i Joh’is Jer’lm 
in Angl’ tenet in festo Michis.a° E. tercij 
post conq’m primo, man’ium de Lilleston, simul cum 


lv acr’ terr’ & ij acr’ p’ti in Hendon & Fynchele, 
& centum acr’ terr’, iij acr’ p’ti in Hamstede 
in com’ Midd’ que maneriu’ & terr’ ab antiquo 
spectabant ad mag’rum et fr’es Milicie Templi, & 
que man’ium & terr’ Will’ Langford modo tenet ad 
t’minum vite.” 

The Knights Hospitallers remained peace- 
ably in. — of the manor of Lille- 
ston, with its appurtenances in Hampstead 
and Hendon, until the suppression of the 
order in 1540. The subsequent history of 
the manor is given by Lysons, chiefly on the 
authority of the origi deeds in the pos- 
session of Mr. W. Bray, F.S.A., of Great 
Russell Street. It was granted in 1548 to 
Thomas yy and Lord Willoughby, who 
conveyed it in the same year to Edward, Duke 
of Somerset. On his attainder it reverted to 
the Crown, who conveyed it in the same year 
to John Milner, Esq., then lessee under the 
Crown. After the death, in 1753, of his 
descendant, John Milner, Esq. it passed under 
his will to William Lloyd, Esq. In 1792 the 
manor was sold in lots by Capt. Lloyd, the 
largest lot, including the manor-house, being 
bought by John Harcourt, Esq., M.P., who 
built on the site a mansion for his own 
residence, at the corner of Harcourt Street 
and the Marylebone Road. This portion of 
the Harcourt estate was subsequently sold 
in separate lots, and Harcourt House was 
taken in 1810 for Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in 
Hospital. One parcel of the manor, amount- 
ing to 270 acres, had been granted in 4 
eg VIII. by Sir Thomas Doewra, Prior of 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, to John 
Blenerhasset and Johan his wife, for a term 
of fifty years, under the annual rent of eight 
pounds, payable at their house at Clerken- 
well. In 24 Henry VIII. the executor of John 
Blenerhasset granted the remainder of this 
term to William Portman and his assi 
Queen Mary, by letters patent in the first 
year of her reign, granted the reversion of 
the premises in fee to William Morgan and 
Jerome Hulley, their heirs and assigns, for 
ever; and by them it was conveyed to Sir 
William Portman, Lord Chief Justice, in the 
hands of whose descendants it still remains. 

An indian-ink sketch in my possession 
shows that Lisson Green at the end of the 
last century still retained its rural character. 
Though not perhaps rich in historical asso- 
ciations, its connexion with the great knightly 
orders gives it a claim to recognition when 
of nomenclature considera- 
ion. . F. 

Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 
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NOTES ON THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


In reading ‘Rob Roy’ last year I was 
amused with the following sasoiel, which I 
do not remember to have noticed before. In 
chap. xx. Frank Osbaldistone, speaking of 
the “ younger females” at the service in the 
crypt of Glasgow Cathedral, says :— 

“Some of them, Tresham (if my vanity did not 

tly deceive me), contrived to distinguish your 
iend and servant as a handsome young stranger 
and an Englishman.” 
Compare Mr. Alfred Jingle’s “high - souled 
daughter —- handsome Englishman,” the 
“handsome Englishman ” ioe himself ! 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan says, “The first touch 
which came home to him [Macaulay] was 
Jingle’s ‘Handsome Englishman.’ In that 
phrase he recognized a master.” 

In chap. xiv. Andrew Fairservice says, “O 
for the bonnie girdle cakes o’ the North!” 
Andrew at that time was living in North- 
umberland, and by “the North” he, of course, 
means Scotland. I am _ not sufficiently ac- 
—- with Northumberland to say if the 

rnicians are familiar with these “bonnie ’ 
cakes, but had Andrew lived in the neigh- 
bouring county of Cumberland he need not 
have sighed for his beloved “girdle cakes o’ 
the North,” as they are well known there. 
Experto credite. In the rough but graphic 
Cumberland ballad ‘The Worton Wedding,’ 
by Anderson, we read how 

Aunt Ester spoilt the gurdle ceakes [“‘c” hard], 

The speyce left oot was wrang, nae doot. 

In ‘The Monastery,’ chap. xiv., Scott de- 
scribes worthy Dame Glendinning as “watch- 
ing every trencher as it waxed empty, and 
loading it with fresh supplies ere the guest 
could utter a negative.” This very trouble- 
some, indeed aggravating, however well- 
meant, custom appears to have survived in 
some parts of Scotland until a comparatively 
late period. I think it is Dr. Russell, the 
minister of Yarrow, who says that his mother 
kept up this hospitable (?) custom, and would 
heap up a guest's plate with a fresh supply 
of “vivers” again, and yet again, before he 
was able to protect himself against such an 
unprovoked assault! (I do not mean that 
Dr. Russell uses these ipstssima verba.) See 
Swift’s paper in the Tatler (not Steele's 
Tatler), Saled 6 March, 1710/11, describing 
how he was pressed, or rather persecuted, to 
eat and drink at a country house, a descrip- 
tion which makes one feel almost man- 
slaughterous! In ‘Old Mortality,’ chap. xii., 
Scott speaks of “the compulsory urgency of 
pressing to eat, to which, as to the perne forte 


et dure, the ladies of that period were in the 
custom of subjecting their guests.” 

In ‘The Abbot,’ chap. xxxvi., Sir Walter, 
robably unconsciously, has quoted himself 
not woohetiaih, as in the case of the “Fonta- 

rabian echoes” in ‘Rob Roy’ (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 
ath §. viii. 90, s.v. ‘Legends of Florence’). 
Henry Seyton says to Queen Mary, “Our 
oods, our castles, our blood, are yours. Our 

ooner is in ourown keeping.” Compare old 
Bell-the-Cat’s reply to Marmion’s offer of his 
hand :— 

My castles are my king’s alone 

From turret to foundation stone— 

The hand of Douglas is his own; 

And never shall in friendly grasp 

The hand of such as Marmion clasp. 
In ‘The Talisman, chap. xviii, Richard 
Ceeur de Lion says to the feo of Engaddi, 
“Without challenging your right to take 
charge of our conscience, methinks you 
might leave us the charge of our own honour.” 

‘As some of your readers may not remember 

it, they may like to be reminded that Scott, 
twice at least, alludes to the “invisible” pro- 
ng | of fern-seed, mentioned by Gadshill in 

1 Henry IV.,’ Ii. i. Dandie Dinmont, in 
‘Guy wey | chap. xlv., says that people 
say that Meg Merrilies “has gathered the 
fern-seed, and can gang ony gate she likes, 
like Jock-the-Giant-Killer in the ballant, wi’ 
his coat o’ darkness and his shoon o’ swift- 
ness.” Erasmus Holiday, in ‘ Kenilworth,’ 
chap. ix., says that Demetrius Doboobie, 
otherwise Alasco, amongst the wonders of his 
art, “gathered the right maddow [sic, but 
qy. —— and the male fern-seed, through 
use of which men walk invisible.” Demetrius 
Doboobie also “ discovered stolen goods by the 
sieve and shears,” anent which superstition 
see ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. ix. 188, 332. 

JONATHAN Boucuter. 
Ropley, Hampshire. 


RoBeEsPreRRE AND CurrAN.—In the charm- 
ing series of essays given to the world by 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., and published in 
1896 by Chapman « Hall, London, under the 
title of ‘ Napoleon,’ the distinguished member 
for part of Liverpool, in referring to the 
authentic likeness of Robespierre in the pos- 
session of Lord Rosebery, states that the 
portrait of the “Sea-green Incorruptible,” in 
the first volume of the ‘ Memoirs of Barras’ 
(London, Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.), 

**is that of a man with a short, rather chubby face; 
the cheeks are full and round; the nose is irregular, 
with broad nostrils, and with a slight tendency to 
snub; the air is almost boyish, and is gentle, even 
tender, and rather sad. In short, if I had been 
shown the portrait, without knowing the name or 
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nationality, I should have said it was the portrait 
of an Irishman; and I might have gone the length 
of guessing that it was the portrait of John Philpot 
Jurran, the celebrated Irish orator and patriot, 
beautified and idealized. And I may mention, as 
some extenuation of this impression, that I have 
somewhere that Robespierre had some Irish 
blood in his veins.” 
On comparison, the portrait—on which Mr. 
O’Connor comments so interestingly—in my 
copy of the ‘Memoirs of Barras’ does not, I 
am induced to remark, impress me as having 
a resemblance to the very brilliant one (after 
Sir T. Lawrence) of J. P. Curran that graces 
Charles Phillips’s much-esteemed work on 
‘Curran and his Contemporaries’ (London, 
Blackwood & Sons) ; nor , it remind me 
of the coarse, peasant-looking person whose 
likeness is given as that of the unrivalled 
advocate in ‘The Rise and Fall of the Irish 
Nation,’ by Sir Jonah Barrington (Paris, 
G. G. Bennis, 1833). 
However, | beg to be permitted to inquire 
.in ‘N. & Q. for the name of the book or 
publication from which I may reap full and 
definite information respecting the Irish 
family from which Francois Maximilien Robes- 
pierre must have been descended if he had in 
reality “Irish blood in his veins,” as recorded 
by. Mr. O'Connor at p. 259 of ‘ Napoleon.’ 
ith reference to Curran as a patriot the 
following quotation may not out of 
lace :— 
In just df 
n @ just cause, and for our country’s glo 
Is the best office of the best of =f sitee 
And to decline it when these motives urge 
Is infamy beneath a coward’s baseness. 
Our country’s welfare is our first concern, 
And who promotes that best—best proves his duty. 
Henry Geratp Hope. 
Clapham, 8. W. 


Tue Derivation or “ANAconpDaA.” (See S. 
xii. 123.)—While the application of the name 
“anaconda” to the Python molurus, or rock- 
snake of Ceylon, arose, as I have shown, from 


plus grand qu’eux. J’ai donc pensé qu'il seroit plus 
convenable de substituer au surnom de géant, qui 
ne lui appartient pas exclusivement, celui d’ ana- 
condo, sous lequel il est connu dans quelques parties 
de Amérique méridionale, principalement a Suri- 
nam, selon le témoignage de Levaillant. Ce voyageur 
a eu la complaisance de mettre 4 ma disposition 
toute sa collection de reptiles, qui est considérable 
et bien conservée dans de l’esprit de vin, et parmi 
elle j'ai remarqué un jeune boa de Surinam, que je 
regarde comme un véritable anacondo.” 

Now, either Daudin must have misunder- 
stood Levaillant, whom he quotes as his 
authority for the statement that the name 
anacondo (sic) was used “in some parts of 
South America, chiefly in Surinam”; or else 
the word (with its wrong application) had 
been already imported into South America 
by the Dutch. Unless there is any evidence 
forthcoming in support of the latter hypo- 
thesis, we must fall back on the former con- 
jecture. It will thus be seen that the name 
“anaconda” (correctly henakandayd) was by 
one blunder transferred from the graceful 
whip-snake to the monstrous python, and by 
a second transferred from an Asiatic to a 
South American serpent. 

DonaLp FERGUSON, 
Croydon. 


Curtous Earty Exciisn Scoot 
—On a sampler in my possession, size about 
173 by 12 inches, curiously and neatly 
wrought on fine linen canvas, in colou 
silks, with figures of hearts, birds, stags, 
flowers in vases, pots, and baskets, trees, &c., 
and the name of the executant, “Sarah 
Jackson | Finished this Peace[sic] | March 30% 
1799 Aged 10 Years,” within a wreath at the 
foot, the whole being surrounded by a floral 
border, are the following verses. At the 
top:— 

Jesus ! permit thy gracious Name to stand, 

As the first efforts of an Infant Hand, 

And while her Fingers on the Canves [sic] move, 
Engage her tender thoughts to seek thy love, 


an incomprehensible blunder, its transference 
to the KHunectes murinus of South America 
seems, as far as I can discover, to have origi- 
nated from a misunderstanding on the part 
of the French naturalist Daudin, who, in the 
fifth volume of his ‘ Histoire Naturelle, Géné- 
rale et Particuliére des Reptiles’ (Paris, Ans 
X.-XI.), on pp. 161-7 describes the “Boa Ana- 
condo.” I quote his openingremarks regarding 
this snake :— 


“* Le naturaliste Latreille a fait connoitre, sous le 
PAmérique méridionale qui est trés-voisin, par sa 


forme, ses couleurs et ses habitudes, du devin et de 
Yaboma. II paroit,comme eux, susceptible d’acquérir 


With thy dear Children let her have a part, 

And write thy Name thy self upon her Heert, [sie] 

In the middle :— 

You, whose fond wishes do to Heaven aspire, 
‘ho make those blest Abodes your sole 

If you are wise, and hope that Bliss to gain, 

Use well your Time, live not an Hour in vain, 

Let not the Morrow your vain thoughts employ 

But think this Day the last you shall enjoy, [sic 

I am informed of another very similar 

sampler, still extant at Northampton, wrought 

by a child at a boarding- school in that 

neighbourhood a few years later, but with 

the additional figures of Adam and Eve (she 

anne the apple), and only the first six 
ines of verse, as above, thereon. Has any 


une taille consid¢rable ; maisilest prouvéqu’ildevient | correspondent met with another example of 
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either, containing, of course, a different name, 

&e.? Probably they were common enough in 

their day, although but few may have come 

down to us. W. 1. R. V. 
[See Indexes to ‘N. & Q.’] 


SAYINGS RELATIVE To Utster Towns.— 
Quite a number of towns in Ulster are 
curiously designated, three of which I will 
quote. Of Banbridge (co. Down) the saying 
is, “ Like the Banbridge beggars—huffed wit 
the whole town.” Tandragee (co. Armagh) 
is referred to as “Tandragee no pinch.” 
Newry (co. Down) is slightingly spoken of 
as “Newry for rogues.” Anc Keady (co. 
Armagh) is referred to as “ Keady for 
kittens.” This note may suggest to some of 
your correspondents the propriety of record- 
ing in ‘N. & Q.’ sayings relative to towns 
known to them. RicHarD 

Hereford Street, Christchurch, New Zealand. 


Wire versus Famiry.—It seems a rather 
queer curtailment on the part of the average 
being, male or female, belonging to the British 
division of our race to express, verbally and 
in print, when reference is made to a man 
who has passed away childless, that the 
individual /eft no family, despite the men- 
tioned fact of leaving a widow, a being whom 
the American division invariably reckon as a 
very important part of a family. Why this 
strange lack of politeness in the Britisher ? 

Wipow. 

United States. 


Awpetey.—-Most of the following 
letter was contributed by me to a weekly 
review. At the time of writing it I was 
entirely ignorant of some valuable articles 
on Awdeley in Nichols’s //erald and Genea- 
logist, vi. 145-57, 351-55. 

“On Hugh Awdeley, the notorious usurer, who ‘in 
1605 possessed only 200/., and died in November, 
1662, worth 400,000/.,’ there is a pleasantly written 
article in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
s.r. ‘Audley,’ chiefly derived from the rare tract 
issued a few weeks after his death, with the title 
‘The Way tofbe Rich, according to the Practice of 
the Great Audley.’ 

“T am able to supply a few additional particulars 
concerning this worthy. He was the second sen o 
John Awdeley, of London, mercer, who had his 
country house at one of the Suttons in Kent, by 
Maud or Maudlin, daughter of John Hare, of 
London, mercer, and was admitted of the Inner 
Temple in 1603, from which society he was called to 
the Bar in 1611. By paying down a good round 
sum he subsequently obtained the lucrative place 
of Registrar of the Court of Wards and Liveries. 
Regardless of the truism that hawks do not pick 
out hawks’ eyes, Awdeley found his most profitable 
customers among his learned brethren. In the way 


of business the broad Oxfordshire lands of Sir 


Thomas Gardiner, the :‘ loyal Recorder’ of London 
became his; so did those of Edward Coke, Esq., o' 
Norfolk. In the year 1649-50 he served the office 
of High Sheriff of Norfolk, as owner of Buckenham 
Castle in that county. How during the Civil War, 
and after, the Parliament sought to compel him to 
yield up for the good of the State some part of his 
ill-gotten hoard, and how stoutly he fought to retain 
it, may be read in the ‘Calendars of the Proceedings 
of the Committees for Compounding and Advance 
of Money,’ so admirably edited by the late Mrs. 
Everett Green. 

“His will (P.C.C. 134 Laud) is not wanting in 
philanthropy of a sort. Thus, for the ‘use of the 
poore harboured and kept in the three noted hos- 
\italls in or near London, commonly called Christ’s 

ospitall, St. Bartholomew’s Hospitall, and St. 
Thomas’ Hospitall in Southwarke,’ he gave 100/. 
apiece. To his nurse, ‘in regard and recompence 
and towards a satisfaction of her broken sleeps and 
paines taken with mee in all my sickness,’ he be- 
queathed the princely sum of 333/. 6s. 8d. in mone 
and all his household goods. One hundred pounds 
was to be distributed by his executors among 
housholders whose charge is greater than 
their meanesand endeavours can support,’ adecidedl 
inadequate sum one would think. Another 100/. 
was to go to the Society of the Inner Temple 
towards the repairing of their church. But the 
most curious item of all is his bequest of 400/. to be 
apportioned at the discretion of his executors in 
shares of 10/. apiece among ‘ forty maiden servants, 
such as are knowne to bee Protestants and to live 
under the Episcopall Government and not reputed 
to bee of the Presbiterian Religion, Quakers, or an 
other of the new upstart religions,’ those who h 
‘served one Master and Mistris or one Master or 
one Mistris by the space of three yeares’ being 
eligible as candidates. The will, signed on 4 No- 
vember, 1662, was proved on 24 November following. 
Other references to Awdeley are to be found in the 
‘Calendars of State Papers, Domestic Series.’” 
Awdeley died on 15 November, 1662, only a 
few days after the date of his will, at the 
house of the Rev. Richard Dukeson, D.D., 
Rector of St. Clement Danes, where he was 
ms His will was disputed on various 
grounds. Suits were instituted both at law 
and in equity, which were not altogether 
terminated forty years after the death of the 
testator, when all the parties originally inter- 
ested had left this world and its goods 
behind. “Astrikingexemplification,” observes 
his biographer, “of the saying of the Psalmist, 
‘He heapeth up riches, and cannot tell who 
shall gather them.’” |©Gorpnon Goopwrn. 


First Epition or Burns's ‘ Poems.’ (See 7 
S. vi. 146, 275; 8" S. ii. 163, 199, 210.)—The 
increasing price which this book has fetched, 
originally published at Kilmarnock in 1786 
for the small sum of two-and-sixpence, has 
been often mentioned. John Payne Collier, 
in his ‘Old Man’s Diary’ (pt. ii. p. 24), notes 
a copy having once been offered to him 
for eighteenpence, under date 1 August, 
1832. The following cutting fromthe Standard 
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of 8 February quotes the highest price ever 
yet obtained :— 

“The highest price ever obtained for a Kilmar- 
nock first edition of the ‘Poems’ of Burns was 
recorded at the sale of the late Mr. A. C. Lamb, of 
Dundee, in Dowell’s Rooms, Edinburgh, yesterday 
afternoon. A local bookseller started the bidding 
at 50 guineas. The next bid was 100 guineas, and, 
with advances of 10 and 30 guineas, the price soon 
reached 250 guineas. Up to this point there were 
four or five gentlemen competing, but the contest 
for the coveted volume narrowed itself down to two 
London gentlemen—Mr. Wheeler, of Messrs. J. 
Pearson & Co., and Mr. Frank T. Sabin, of Shaftes- 
bury Avenue. The bidding, which was of a spirited 
nature, rose to 500 guineas, at which point the sale 
was stopped a few moments to permit of a heart 
round of applause at this enheesd-<l figure. Wit 
slight pauses, Mr. Sabin continued to force the 
price, and it was ultimately knocked down to him 
at the extraordinary price of 545 guineas. Hitherto, 
it is believed, 120 guineas was the highest sum 
reached for a first edition, though 160 guineas have 
been obtained for a copy along with a holograph 
letter by the poet.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Dr. Jonnson’s Portrait By Zorrany.—Lot 
75 in the sale of Archibald ninth Duke of 
Hamilton’s property at Ashton Hall, near 
Lancaster, by Mr. Christie, on 4 September 
and five following days, 1819, was a sketch 
by Zoffany, comprising the portraits of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, Mrs. Johnson, and their 
female servant. It was sold for thirty guineas, 
the buyer being a Mr. Taylor. This portrait 
is not mentioned in the new edition of Bryan, 
and, for other reasons, it would seem to be 
very little known. W. Roperts. 


Mrs. Ecerton.—It is curious, if Meg 
Merrilies, as is stated by Mrs. Hitpa GAMLIN 
(8 S. xi. 64), was such a popular character 
with Mrs. Egerton, that I have no portrait of 
her in it. T have her in the character of 
Helen Macgregor in three different posi- 
tions on separate sheets, two published 
by A. Park, and one “ pub* as the Act directs 
Oct. 9%, 1837, by S. Fairburn, 40, Fetter 
Lane.” I also have three of her as Joan of 
Arc, one standing with castle in the back- 
ground, “London, published by J. L. Marks, 
15, Norton Folgate, Bishopsgate.” This, I tell 
from the style, was from a drawing of W. 
Hornegold’s (notice of him in Boase’s ‘ Modern 
English Biography’). In two of the portraits 
she is on horseback. One is published by 
J. Dyer (about 1830?); the other, in gorgeous 
dress and trappings of tinsel, which must 
have cost, for boys, a considerable sum, pub- 
lished by Hodgson, No. 67, new series. Lastly, 
No. 1, taken by permission from an original 


according to Act of Parliament by A. Park 
and J. Goulding, «&c. 

I should be much obliged for the exact title 
of the Act of Parliament above refe to; 
I have never been able to find it. 

THoMas, 


Tue Satetuites or Saturn. — Hunter's 
‘Encyclopedic Dictionary’ is so generally 
accurate that it may be worth while to point 
out an error under ‘Saturn,’ where we are 
told that Cassini discovered five satellites 
of that planet, and Sir W. Herschel one (a 
seventh, the first and by much the largest, 
was discovered by Huygens). Cassini dis- 
covered four, and Herschel two (in 1789, with 
the then new forty-foot reflecting telescope). 

W. T. 

Blackheath. 


Ancnorites: Low Wrypows. —I 
cannot recollect to have seen in the notes of 
contributors to information on this subject 
a reference to C. Kingsley’s statement respect- 
ing these windows :— 

“Tt is only recently that antiquaries have dis- 
covered how common this senathestad self-inclusion 
was in England, and how frequently the traces 
these cells are to be found about our parish churches. 
They were so common in the diocese of Lincoln in 
the thirteenth century that in 1233 the Archdeacon 
is ordered to inquire whether any anchorites’ cells 
had been built without the Bishop’s leave; and in 
many of our parish churches may be seen, either on 
the north or the south side of the chancel, a narrow 
slit in the wall, or one of the lights of a window 
prolonged downwards, the prolongation, if not now 
walled up, being closed with a shutter. Through 
these apertures the ‘incluse,’ or anker, watched 
the celebration of Mass and partook of the Holy 
Communion.”—‘ The Hermits,’ s.a. p. 329. 

He refers to Ducange, s.r. ‘Inclusi,’ for the 
statement “that the square cell must be 
twelve feet square, with three windows, one 
opening into the church, one for taking in his 
food, one for light.” There is a reference “ for 
many of these curious facts” to an article 
in the Zeclesiologist, August, 1848. As the 
‘Ancren Riwle’ refers to Kingston Tarrant, 
in Dorsetshire, can any contributor examine 
the church for illustration ? 

Ep. MArsHAtt, F.S.A. 


Rosert Fercusson.—Dr. A. B. Grosart has 
added a monograph on Robert Fergusson to 
the “Famous Scots Series” (Oliphant, An- 
derson & Ferrier). Reviewing this volume in 
the Literary World of 11 February, Mr. A. 
M‘Millan says that “Fergusson died at the 
early age of thirty-four.” This is, no doubt, 
a clerical error. Fergusson’s age was only 
twenty-four at his death, and it is his poetical 
promise rather than any substantial achieve- 


drawing, ‘Mrs. Egerton as Henry V.,’ published 


ment thatlends interest and charm tohis work. 
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Mr. M‘Millan proceeds to say that “ Burns | 
owed not a little to him.” As everybody owes 
something to somebody else, and asa lion was 
once indebted on unimpeachable authority to 
the friendly services of a resolute and indus- 


had predecessors among Scottish singers to 
whose merits and influence he generously 
alludes. Fergusson was of those glorified in 
this way, catthe memory is all the brighter 
and the greener for the ample recognition 
accorded to his work by his distinguished 
admirer and eulogist. But is there any 
necessity to harp upon Burns’s sense of 
indebtedness a hundred years after his com- 
pleted life-work furnished rare evidence of 
originality and power? Coleridge believed 
he could not have been the poet he was but 
for the glorious exemplar he found in W. L. 
Bowles. We do not think of disputing the | 
validity of this notion, or of questioning its 
absolute sincerity ; but it does not constantly 
interfere with our estimate of the work done 
by the author of ‘Christabel’ and the ode on 
‘Dejection.’ This being so, it surely savours of 
pedantry to be constantly recalling the obli- 
gations that underlie ‘Mary Morrison’ and 
*Tam o’ Shanter.’ Tuomas BayNe. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 

“Cuyp.”—I find the following in Leigh’s 
‘Glossary of Cheshire Words’ (1877): “ Cuyp, 
v. (pronounced in a peculiar way, something 
like ceiyhp), to sulk, and show you are 
sulking ; to cry obstinately and causelessly, 
but in a subdued way.” Leigh is the only 
authority for the word. Do any of your 


readers know it ? 
Tue EDITOR OF THE 


Diatect Dictionary.’ 
The Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Lapy Smytu.—I have a coloured engravin 
Sir Joshua Reynolds pinxt., F. Bartolozzi, 
A., engraver). With Lady Smyth are two 
girls and a boy. What Lady 


‘RockincHamM.’—I have a novel by me 
called ‘Rockingham ; or, the Younger Brother,’ 
by the author of ‘ Electra,’ in three volumes. 
The author was the Count de Jarnac, who 
died in 1875, and the Jilustrated London 
News for 1875 has a portrait of him and states 
that when he went into company he passed by 


the name of Sir Charles Rockingham. Can 
any one tell me whether the novel had any- 
thing to do with the Rockingham family, 
which is now extinct, or whence the Count de 
Jarnac got the idea to call himself Sir Charles 
Rockingham? JARNAC. 


“ ELepHant.” — What is the derivation of 
this word! Itis said that pi/a is a genuine 
Sanskrit word, and that the Arabs adopted 
it in the form of al-fl; the word then 
became grecized by the addition of -as ; others 
think that aleph had some influence on the 
word. Also can some good Hebraist inform 
me if there is any Semitic word, at 
elephant, from which Cesar may be derived 

HERBERT A. STRONG. 

Liverpool Univ. College. 


Earty Steam Navication.—In Haydn’s 
‘Dictionary of Dates’ I find the following, 
under the head of ‘Steam Engine and Navi- 
gation ’:— 

“ Risiag Sun, a steamer, built by Lord Cochrane, 

crossed the Atlantic, 1818.” 
Can any of your correspondents furnish me 
with particulars relating to this vessel, the 
voyage in question, or where I can obtain 
them ! EverarD Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Tue Name or MacLenose.— This name is 
interesting to all literary men, on account 
of its association with Robert Burns ; but I 
also have a special reason for wishing to 
know something about its origin. Can any 
Scotsman tell me from what it is derived, or 
amounts to the same thing) its original 

jJaelic spelling? I fancy myself (but this is 
a mere conjecture) that the syllable Ze, which 
gives it so unique an appearance, must be an 
abbreviation of the prefix Gille, so common 
as the first element in the personal names of 
Highlanders. If so, it is the only case I 
know of in which the prefix is abbreviated 
in this manner. It generally appears as // 
—for example, Macllwraith, 
What lends colour to my supposition is that 
the prefix Ze, like J/, appears to be un- 


| accented, the stress upon Jac, con- 
t 


trary to the general rule. is worth noting 
how, for this reason, that master of nomen- 
clature Sir Walter Scott delighted in using 
names of this class for his minor characters 
reading into them, by a trifling change of 
spelling, a meaning which originally they 
were never intended to convey. MacLehose 
becomes Meiklehose (‘ Heart of Midlothian’); 
Macllwraith and Macllwham are trans- 
mogrified into Mucklewrath (‘ Waverley’ and 
‘Old Mortality’) and Meiklewham (‘St, 
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Ronan’s Well’). If not trespassing too much 
on space, I may add that there is a secon 
class of these surnames which, like those 
prefixed with Gille, throw the accent forward 
on to the ac. I refer, of course, to those 
that contain the Gaelic definite article in, 
such as Macintosh (son of the chief) and 
Macintyre (son of the mason). 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


RicHarp Warnwricut.— Who were the 
parents of Richard Wainwright, of Monton 
and Swinton, gentleman, who was executor 
of the will of Thomas Froggatt, 1773, exe- 
cutor of the will of Mary Omerod, 1767, who 
married, first, Martha Leigh; secondly, 
Martha Moss; thirdly, Betty Lansdale? 
What are the dates of his birth and death ? 

(Miss) C. J. SHawcross. 

Worsley, near Manchester. 


Encravinc.—I have an engraving in my 
possession entitled ‘ View of the Interior of 
the House of Commons during the Sessions 
of 1821-3,’ published 1 Jan., 1836, by M. 
Parkes, 22, Golden Square, London, im also 
by Ritner & Goupil, Paris. The architectural 
part of the picture is stated to be drawn by 
A. Pugin, the composition and figures by 
L. Stephanoff, the portraits by Robert 
Bowyer, and the whole engraved by James 
Scott. I shall be glad if some one of your 
readers will kindly inform me in whose pos- 
session the original now is, and if it may be 
viewed. D. K. Tr 


Lonpon Bripcr.—I have indubitable evi- 
dence that the present London Bridge was 
renamed Trafalgar Bridge. Can any one 
supply the date? C. E. 


Daniet Hooper.—John Hooper, Bishop of 
Gloucester, was burned at the stake in 1555, 
He left two children, Rachel and Daniel, but 
no trace of them has been discovered. I find 
in ‘A Short History of Barbadoes,’ published 
1768, that Daniel Hooper, Esq., was a Member 
of Council for the parish of Christchurch. 
Is anything known of him or his —'* 


Recisters or —I 
should be glad of any information as to the 
whereabouts of the registers of the old Guild- 
hall Chapel (London). They are not to be 
found at the Guildhall, the Bishop of London’s 
Office, Somerset House, or the Record Office. 

REcorp. 

Guoves AT Fairs.—The custom once pre- 
vailed at various places in England of hang- 
ing out a large glove from the window of the 


the holding of a fair, such glove being a 


d| symbol of protection to all traders while the 


fair lasted. I gather that this practice was 
at one time prevalent at Barnstaple, Chester, 
Newport, Macclesfield, Liverpool, Portsmouth, 
Southampton, and Exeter. I shall be g 
to know whether it still exists, and, if so, 
at what places. I may mention that there 
is no allusion to such a practice in Mr. Ditch- 
field’s ‘Old English Customs extant at the 
Present Time’ (London, 1896), 
H, ANDREWS. 

Earuiest Date or Quotration.—In the 
‘Day of Doom,’ by the Rev. Michael Wiggles- 
worth, will be found the expression “the 
easiest room in Hell” (see stanza 181, 1. 4). 
The ‘Day of Doom’ was first published in 
1662. Can this expression be found at an 
earlier date? Joun Warp DeEay. 
18, Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mounteymrvu. — The following entries 
appear in the record book of the Walsh Tract 
Baptist Church of Pencader Hundred, Dela- 
ware (founded in 1701): “David Rees was 
received by vertue of a letter from Mount- 
ymru, 31 March, 1733”; and “The same day 
é ugust 2, 1735] was William Rees received 
in full communion by vertue of a letter from 
Mountgymru, bearing date June y® 15, 1735.” 
Will some one kindly inform me where 
Mountgymru was? Was it the Welsh way 
of spelling Montgomery | 
THos. HaLe STREETS, 
Heratpry.—What rule in heraldry governs 
the position of the arms of Ulster in the chief 
of a baronet’s shield ? 
Joun J. Grecson SLATER. 
“So pLeAsED.” — “The Tobaco came safe, 
my bro: was soe pleased with it,” says 
Elizabeth Cromwell, a granddaughter of the 
reat Protector. The words occur in a rough 
draft of a reply written on the back of the 
twelfth letter in the correspondence of 
Richard Cromwell (Eng. Hist. Review, January, 
1898). When did “so” in this sense come 
into use? Richard himself, in the twenty- 
first letter, employs the phrase, “T chew the 
uid of all yo" kindnesse ”; and in the thirty- 
first speaking of a gift consisting of “a 
statly chine accompaned with a fatt 
Turkey,” he remarks, “ A farmer may be gent 
in his present.” G. W. 
Tue Horse anp WATER-LORE.—In a recent 


number of the Antiquary there is an interest- 
ing article on ‘The Horse in Relation to 


Water-lore.’ Among the folk-tales noted, I 
find the demon horse is said to tempt cattle 


town hall or other public building during 


into mires, and that the drowning of a horse 
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at stated festivals preserved the cattle of the 
inhabitants from disease and death. I should 
like to learn why, in relation to folk-lore, the 
horse was once believed to be antagonistic 
to the interests of cattle or oxen. Does this 
indicate that the horse was domesticated at 
a later stage than oxen ? 
R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


MippLemorE Famity.—Some time during 
the reign of Edward [V., Walter Arden, of 
Park Hall, at the request of Agnes Middle- 
more, settled Pedmore, near Sutton Coldfield, 
on John Arden (the younger brother of 
Walter) for the term of his life At a later 
period William Middlemore, of Throck- 
morton, near Pershore, is reported to have 
had a daughter who was married to William 
Arden, of Worcestershire or Warwickshire. 
Still later (in 1516) Thomas Middlemore, 
gent., and William Ive were concerned in a 
recovery referring to lands at “ Wolverden” 
in the county of Warwick ; Wolverton, close 
to Snitterfield, and about seven miles from 
Stratford-on-Avon, being doubtless the place 
in question. Were these ieiddiemeren related ; 
and were they connected with the old family 
of the name seated through a long course of 
years at Edgbaston ? Wm. UNDERHILL. 

46, Blatchington Road, Hove. 


“ Carnaror.”—What were the duties of a 
Carnafor? Was he the same official, with 
double duties, as a searcher of hides? And, 
as Carnafor, was he inspector of meat in the 
shambles? Was he, as such, the official who 
reported butchers for selling the flesh of 
unbaited bulls? Littleton’s ‘Dictionary’ 
does not seem to give the word, or any variant, 
either in his English-Latin or “Latin bar- 
barous ”-English section. There is a set of 
little engravings of the arms of boroughs 
publish ents about one hundred 
years ago. Under each coat is a short notice 
(by no means always free from mistakes) of 
the borough in question. Of the borough of 
Corfe Castle we read that the mayor, with 
the ex-mayor, chose “Coroners during life 
& Carnafors & Ale-tasters, &c.” 

H. J. Moure. 

Dorchester. 


F. W. Newman.—In a bibliography of 
works on logic, appended to a_recentl 
published book, I find mention of a boo 
entitled ‘Lectures on Logic, by F. W. New- 
man, who, I presume, is the lately deceased 


Francis W. Newman, brother of Cardinal 
Newman. Only once previously have I found 
mentioned this book, and that was in Pycroft’s 
‘Course of Reading.’ Where can I find a 


critical estimate of the treatise! I should be 

glad to know of any such thing, or to have 

an opinion as to this writer’s views on logic. 
C, P. Hae. 


Beplics, 


A POSSIBLE GLOUCESTERSHIRE ORIGIN 
FOR GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 
(8 S. xii. 341, 449.) 

AtrnoucH Mr. Rye opens his reply with 
truly valorous blasts of misstatement, these 
at least have one superlative merit—they do 
not appropriate so much space as to deny 
him the pleasure of affording readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ most authoritative, even affluent, 
information concerning the illustrious families 
of Gibbs and Cubitt, to which he permits us 
to know he has the good fortune to be allied, 
together with unusually interesting touches 
of autobiography, for which they ought to 
be unfeignedly thankful. But I shall pro- 
bably be excused if I refrain from dwelling 
upon that gentleman’s athletic achieve- 
ments from childhood upwards, or upon the 
unusualness of his surname, and more espe- 
cially in regard to the last as his communi- 
cation happened (O Coincidence!) to be 
immediately followed by no less than two 
scholarly notes actually relating to its signi- 
fication. 

I will, however, deny the truth of his 
assertion that I have gotten together twenty- 
one various place-names all beginning with 
C’, to which the name Chausy, Chaucer, and 
Chawser “has a Monmouth - Macedon - like 
resemblance.” 

Mr. Rye credits me with adventurousness, 
Now, provided it is not indulged in too far, 
many will perhaps agree with me that this 
quality is not altogether blameworthy, even 
in high places ; for it is apt to lend enliven- 
ment to studies which, though far from being 
dull of themselves, have had a sort of Teutonic 
dulness thrust upon them by autocratic dry- 
asdusts. In writing on a Chaucerian subject I 
was well aware that I am adventurous, but in 
persuading himself that I have dared, helter- 
skelter fashion, to gather such names as I did, 
and remark their actual and intimate con- 
nexion one with another, without the backing 
of lawful evidence, Mr. Rye has fallen into 
extravagance. As matter of fact, I met with 
those variant names in the process of tracing 
out the territorial and other possessions, in 
England, France, and Italy, belonging to a 
distinguished Gascon family, namely, that 
of the Chaurse (De Cadurcis), Lords of Mont- 
doubleau, members of which received both 
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race and lands in Gloucestershire at the 
xands of William Rufus, Henry L, and later 
kings, and some of whom, in course of time, 
certainly anglicized their probably mispro- 
nounced name into Chawers, Chawurs,* and 
Chawurth (cf. “Kawertsch,” for Cahursin and 
Chaursin, ‘Gesch. Schweizerischer Eidgenos- 
senschaft,’ i. v.; Miiller, bk. ii. c. iv.). 

Had Mr. Rye happened to have included 
among the indices he gratuitously imagines 
to be at my command the index of ‘N. «& Q.,’ 
he might have discovered that while I was 
writing in the hope of stirring up further 
energy on the subject of Chaucer’s ancestry 
oe which, I am aware, he has been no mean 

st-Anglian contributor), I was likewise 
endeavouring to supply fuller information 


ve Chaworth than i I believe, hitherto | 
been forthcoming. I can therefore treat this | 


statement of his with charity. With, perhaps, 
one exception, that, namely, of “Chose,” the 
variants quoted by me can be shown, I think, 
to refer to members of one and the same 


family. Tothem I may add, with probability, 
one more, also from Somersetshire, viz., 
Henry de Chaussur, 1247 (Somerset Rec. Soc, 
vii. p. 53). 

In employing the term “ origin,” again, [ 
by no means desired to convey that I believed 
the poet or his immediate ancestors hailed 
from Gloucestershire, but that—provided 
kinship could be proved between him and 
his patronesses, Elizabeth, Countess of Ulster 
(Duchess of Clarence),and her cousin Blanche, 
Duchess of Lancaster (the one by female an 
the other by male line royal granddaughters 
of Matilda, the heiress of the largest share of 
Chaurse wealth and estates)—the exceptional 

tronage extended by them and their various 
to one who was a squire 
of comparatively low de , from his youth 
to his old age, might be more reasonably 
accounted for than it has been hitherto, and 
a common Gloucestershire origin shown. To 
render this sentence a little more explicit, I 
subjoin the following pedigree :— 


Sir Patricius de reenenee ‘nnn dau. of William de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. 


| 
Henry, Earl of Lancaster (1298 om de Chaurse, or Chawort. 


| 
Isabel, dau. of Lord Duke Lancaster. de Burgh, Earl of Ulster. 


patroness of Chaucer, 


John of ithe Duchess), 


| 
Henry IV. (patron of Chaucer), 


J 
Elizabeth (patroness of==Lionel, Duke of 
Chaucer), 1357-63. | Clarence, 


| 
Philippa=Edmund, Earl of March. 


Roger, fourth Earl of March (patron of Chaucer). 


In any case, these same Chaurse, though 
starting in the west of England, did not 
confine their acquisitiveness to Gloucester- 
shire. Younger sons and nephews, and 
peer illegitimate scions of the family, 

me spread into several other counties, 
viz., Somersetshire, Wiltshire, Nottingham, 
and Leicester; while in Berkshire, Newbury 
comprised a very important holding of theirs. 
Hence we find the name among the early 
pape of Wallingford. I do not doubt that 
in London other members will be found to 
have settled, and there not improbably as 
traders. For trade, however plebeian it came 
to be regarded in later days, was assiduously 
cultivated, ‘and without shame, by knightl 
families in the thirteenth and fourteent 
centuries (cf. Richard Whittington). It may 


well be that it was extravagant of me to 
suppose that the son of a man who has been 
denominated “Le Chaucer” in legal docu- 
ments could have had ancestors who had 
borne “ De” instead of “ Le” before their sur- 
name. At the same time it is admitted the 
name should correctly have been “Chaucier.” 
But surnames in those times suffered every 
sort of abrasion, corruption, and mispro- 
nunciation, and therefore it is not to be 
wondered at that two so similar in form and 
sound, though remote in significance, as are 
Chaurse and Chaucer, should display to us 
common variants. Moreover, the family 
_ somehow received a t of arms which do 
/not appear to contain any charges relating 
|to the trade their name is held to have 
| reflected. How did such distinguished arms 
| as those of Chaucer’s father become granted 
to tradesmen of the plebeian sort? And how 
are we to account for Geoffrey Chaucer, or 
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Chawserus, at twenty years of age (or under), 
being promoted to a position in a royal 
household usually reserved for those of noble 
birth? However, | am quite willing to 
believe that feudalism had so far decayed that 
this may be accounted for accordingly. But 
how shall one explain the persistent patron- 
age and favour extended by one member 
after another of the ruling family down to the 
fourth day after King Henry [V.’s accession 
to the throne, when the latter, amid the press 
of affairs, doubled Chaucer’s income—patron- 
age and favour much of which had antedated 
his literary achievements? 

Pror. SKEAT distinctly writes: “Theearliest 
relative with whom we can certainly connect 
the poet is his grandfather Robert, who is 
first mentioned with Mary his wife in 1307, 
when they sold ten acres of land in Edmonton 
to Ralph le Clerk for 100s.” How then, may 
I ask, can Mr. Rye strictly justify his alib 
statement that “four generations of London 
kinsmen before him bore the trade name Le 
Chaucer from the year 1226”? Either the 
learned Professor or Mr. Rye must be 
overcautious here, and I have little doubt as 
to which is the more careful of these. But 
perhaps I have acquired a right to claim the 
strict pound of literary flesh from the gentle- 
man who possesses this extra-exact know- 
ledge about Chaucer’s thirteenth - century 
ancestors, and may therefore ask him to 
satisfy so important a demand as there must 
now be for this valuable information, which 
has evidently escaped the latest and best 
editor of the father of English poetry. May- 
be, however, Mr. Ryr’s researches have re- 
sulted in fresh discoveries. If so, so much 
the better. Perhaps, at the same time, he will 
permit us to hear what he himself considers 
to have been the origin of the names 
Chawurth, De Chaucre, De Chaussur, and De 
Chaurse. 

Never for a moment did I suppose that 
because among the Chaurse living in 1277 
there happened to be a Galfridus he was 
y related to Geoffrey Chaucer. Nor, 
again, did I wildly theorize that because 
the tinctures in the Chaucer shield and 
those in the Chaurse shield are similar the 
families were therefore akin. But certain 


other circumstances previously referred to | 


being taken into account, this detail of the 
tinctures seemed to not unworthy of 
notice, especially in days when armigeri 
were limited in number—at least, in England. 
I have not been a believer in Thomas Chaucer 
having been the poet’s son ; but, nevertheless, 
I know of no one who would go so far as to 
assert that he was no relation at all to him. 


Yet what proof is there as to their relation- 
ship?! It surely rests upon circumstantial 
evidence alone. Yet Mr. Rye ventures to 
style him Chaucer’s son. 

It is apparent that Mr. Rye has yet to 
learn that, in the days of Chaucer's grand- 
parents, placing the article “ Le” before a name 
did not of necessity transform the name into 
a trade name any more than placing “De” 
before it necessarily transformed it into that 
of an aristocrat. Thus there were gentlefolk 
of the names Le Prince, Le Breton, Le 
Poer, Le Bigod, Le Despenser, Le Vaillant, 
Le Normand, and |’Estrange; while “Jean 
de Champagne” was a mere carpenter, and 
“Jean de Meaux” a weaver. And if one’s 
family had hailed from Cahors, one might 
have been styled Le Chaursin, De Chaurs, 
Der Kauertscher, with all their varieties, 
without ever having had to do with selling 
hose or slippers, or the necessity of con- 
tinuously misspelling the word “Chaucier.”* 

Sr. Clair BaDDELEY. 


Pirace-Names TEMP. Epwarp I. 
Ricuarp II. (9 §. i. 107).—It is not diffi- 
cult to identify most of these names with 
the aid of Domesday, Kirby’s ‘ Inquest,’ ‘ The 
Knights’ Fees,’ and the ‘Nomina Villarum.’ 
Thus it may be regarded as certain that 
Sixendale is Thixendale, that Hunkelby is 
Uncleby, and that Fymmer is Fimber, all 
in the t Riding of Yorkshire ; also that 
Redenes is Reedness, and that Stretton is 
Stirton, both in the West Riding ; that Aqua 
Usiew is the River Ouse; that Lanrecost is 
Lanercost, in Cumberland. Doubtless Gere- 
ford is Garforth, and Depidale is Deepdale, 
both in the West Riding; while Hesei is now 
Hessay, in the North Riding; and Panes 
Thorpe is Pensthorpe, a lost village in Hol- 
derness. Probably Nerkeldale is Kildale, in 
the North Riding; and Bontham is Bentham, 
in the West Riding; while Galmon may be 
Ganton, in the East Riding, which is called 
Gamelton in Domesday. Moriscum is perhaps 
Great Moorsholme, in the North Riding ; and 
Copacik may be oe and Stakelden 
| Shackleton, both in the West Riding. Sutton 
is difficult to identify, as there are seventy- 


*It is noteworthy, pephape. that this so-called 
| trade of ‘‘ Le Chaucier,” which in the nature of 
| things ought to have been extremely common, does 
not seem to have been so in fourteenth - centu 
France. Among several thousands of names an 
designations of tradesfolk dealing in ‘‘ chaussons,’ 
* souliers,” &c., in Paris and Flanders for the royal 
houses of France and Artois, I have been unable to 
discover a single “‘Le Chaucier.” How will Mr. 
Rye account for the scarcity? It would be inter- 
esting to learn. 
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three places of that name from which to 
select. Pikenham and Banham are probably 
Pickenham and Banham, in Norfolk, while 
Godestok may be Godstow, Oxfordshire. 


Isaac TAYLOR. 


“Bucatue” §. xi. 247).—This scarcely 
looks like a genuine Dorset word, but I find 
T have it (6ug-a-lug) in my interleaved copy 
of Barnes’s ‘Grammar and Glossary of the 
Dorset Dialect,’ as having much the same 
significance as that given by the Epiror or 
THE Dratecr Dictionary. The 
meaning I have attached to it is, “ A stick 
placed in the ground covered with clothes to 
represent a person ; a scarecrow”; and its 
locality is given as that of Purbeck, which 
cover Swanage. J. 8. Upan 

iji. 


JOHN STEVENSON, THE COVENANTER (9" S, 
i. 46).—The tract referred to, written by 
John Stevenson for his children and grand- 
children, with a preface by the Rev. Mr. 
Cupples, of Kirkoswald, vouching fortheextra- 
ordinary and well-known piety of the author, 
is to be found in the publications of the 
Wodrow Society. It is marked by the gloom, 
the self-inspection, the morbid conscience, 
the superstition, and the frequent Scriptural, 
more especially Old Testament, allusion 
which characterized the religion of the day. 
At the same time it gives a very fair and 
calm statement of the Covenanters’ position 
and their reason for “taking uparms.” It is 
more a history of the experiences of the inner 
than of the outer life of the man, but several 
biographical facts are stated, though always 
in their relation to the former. When a 
young man he was present at a conventicle 

eld by the Rev. Thomas Kennedy, Lasswade 
(Leswalt), in the hall of Killochan Castle, 
where he first received serious religious im- 
pressions, which were afterwards confirmed 
at a great gathering on the Hill of Craigdow. 
Next year he was at the battle of Bothwell 
Bridge, mounted on one of his father’s farm- 
horses. For some years thereafter he was a 
marked man, and was constantly in hiding, 
sometimes in his father’s stackyard at Cam- 
regan, in ruined biggings, in Dailly Mill, and in 
the churchyard, where he often slept sweetly 
with a grave for his pillow. After the Re- 
volution settlement, though he had serious 


scruples, spending a whole day in the fields | 


with his Bible to settle the matter, he at last 
felt it to be his duty to join the re-established 
church and afterwards to become an elder, 
He represented the Kirk Session for a time 
in the Presbytery of Ayr and Synod of Glas- 
gow and Ayr. He died in 1729. The monu- 
ment referred to by your correspondent was 
erected some fifteen years ago by the people 
of the district over his grave, not in a “town,” 
but in the old churchyard where he used to 
find a hiding-place. The ivied walls of the 
old church, roofless since the Revolution, are 
still standing, and on this grand old spot, 
eer by ancient trees, where mingles the 
ust of Crusaders, soldiers of Robert the 
Bruce, and Covenanters, a modern “con- 
venticle,” largely attended from the surround- 
ing districts, is held once a year and has been 
continued now for twenty-eight years. 

By the way, Sir Herbert Maxwell and 
other Celtic etymologists are surely mistaken 
in saying that the name of this parish Dailly 
is from a root meaning “thorns.” The older 
form of the present name, which occurs in 
the old leaden communion tokens, is Daly, 
and the original name of the parish is Dal 
makerran, and this, taken in connexion with 
strongly marked natural features, is con- 
clusive that the name indicates the Parish of 
the Dale. G. T. 


WILuiaM Penn xii. 488; 9% S. i. 50). 
—The DuKke pE Moro will find a list of the 
meer who accompanied William Penn to 

ennsylvania in 1682 in the appendix to 
‘The Life of William Penn,’ by 8S. M. Janney, 
sixth edition, published by the Friends’ Book 
Association, Philadelphia. 

Newton WADE. 

Newport, Mon. 


Mrs. Wess, Actress (9 §. i. 128).—She 
was buried in the churchyard of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, and if the registers of that 
time were not afterwards destroyed by fire, 
of which I have some doubt, a reference to 
them would enable her Christian name to be 
ascertained. I possess a few early Glasgow 
and Edinburgh playbills in which her name 
appears. At the former town she seems to 
have played in 1775 Mrs. Snip (‘ Harlequin’s 
Invasion’) ‘and Lady Catherine Coldstream 
(‘ Maid of Bath’), and at the latter, in Janua 
and February, 1777, Queen (‘Gymbeline 
Mysis (‘ Midas’), Lady Mary Oldboy (‘School 
for Fathers’), Mrs. Heidelberg, Chloris (‘ Re- 
hearsal’), Lady Dove (‘ Brothers’), Mrs. Sneak 
(‘Mayor of Garrat’), Queen (‘Richard IIT’), 
Lady Oldham (‘Nabob’), Mrs. Mecklin 
(‘Commissary’). The years are not printed 


on the bills, but have been written on after- 


Haresternes is perhaps Hallystone, North | 
umberland ; and Christianakelda may be iden- 
tified with Hallikeld, a “holy spring,” in the 
North Riding. “ Aqua de Gonne,’ if it is, as | 
imagine, a mistake ora misreading for “Aqua 
de Donne,” would be the River Don. 
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wards by Tate Wilkinson, to whom the 

collection belonged. It may be interesting 

to note that Mrs. Webb once played Falstaff, 

on her benefit night at Covent Garden, and 

on another occasion (29 July, 1789) Midas at 

the Haymarket. Wa. Dovéias. 
135, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


In noting her death 
Magazine mentions her as a “ celebrated and 
admi actress”; and from other reliable 
sources Mrs. Webb’s merit in a certain line 
of business was undeniable. On the Edin- 
burgh stage she filled important parts, and is 
described as being “ very useful, and to sing 
very sweet.” For fifteen years she held a 
prominent position at Covent Garden and 
the Haymarket, and on Mrs. Green’s retire- 
ment in 1780 was the recognized Mrs. Hard- 
castle, Mrs. Heidelberg, and Mrs. Croaker, 
giving point and colour to many characters 
in the long-forgotten plays which were 
showered upon the stage by George Colman 
the younger, Reynolds, and a host of minor 
dramatists. Boaden, in a feeble joke at the 
expense of Mrs. Webb’s corpulency and fiery 
face, speaks of the heavy loss sustained by the 
stage in her death. Those who may be 
interested in gossip about this lady will find 
enough and to spare in ‘The Secret History 
of the Green Rooms’; and Anthony Pasquin, 
in ‘The Children of Thespis,’ overtops his 
inherent indelicacy in singing her praises. 
Among her original parts Lady Dunder in 
‘Ways and Means,’ Lady Waitfor’t in ‘The 
Dramatist,’ and Lady Acid in ‘ Notoriety’ 
should not be ove | by. Of her eccentric 

rformances were Lockit, ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ 

{aymarket, 1781, when the characters were 
transposed, Midas for her benefit, and Falstaff. 
There is a portrait of Mrs. Webb as Lady 
Dove in ‘The Brothers,’ by De Wilde, in the 
Garrick Club, from which the print in Bell’s 
‘British Theatre’ is taken. 

Ropert WALTERS. 


the Gentleman’s 


Ware Priory. 


“ Merry ” (8 §S. ix. 108, 270).—The follow- 
ing satisfactory —indeed, I think conclusive— 
explanation of “merry” in “Merry England,” 
“Merry Carlisle,” &c., seems to have been over- 
looked by all of us who wrote on the subject at 
thesecond reference. Inthe glossary appended 
to Mr. Robert Jamieson’s translation in the 
old Scottish idiom of the Danish ballad ‘The 
Elfin Gray’ from the ‘Kempe Viser,’ given 
in Note K to ‘ The Lady of the Lake’ (Scott’s 
‘Poetical Works,’ 12 vols., 1868), “merry” is 
thus explained :— 

“ Merry (Old Teut. mere), famous, renowned ; 
answering in its etymological meaning exactly to 


the Latin Mactus. Hence merry-men, as the 
address of a chief to his followers; 45° not 
men of mirth, but of renown. The term is found 
in its original sense in the Gael. mara, and the 
Welsh mawr, great; and in the oldest Teut. 
romances mar, mer, and mere, have sometimes the 
same signification.” 

Stawarth Bolton, in ‘The Monastery,’ 
chap. ii., speaks of “Merry Lincoln”; but 
this does not seem so natural—at all events. 
not so familiar—as “ Merry Carlisle” an 
“Merry England.” JonaTHAN BoucuiEr. 


Howrtu Caste (8 §, xii. 249, 354, 416 ; 
9 §, i, 54).—In the grounds of Cuckfield 
Place, Sussex, theancient seat of the Sergisons, 
is a tree locally known as the “ Doom Tree,” 
which, according to popular tradition, drops 
. branch just before a member of the family 
dies :— 


And whether gale or calm prevail, or threatening 
cloud hath fled, 

By hand of Fate, predestinate, a limb that tree will 
shed: 

A verdant bough, untouch’d, I trow, by axe or tem- 


breath, 

To kwood’s head an omen dread of fast ap- 
proaching death. 

Cuckfield Place is the original of “Rookwood 

Hall” in Harrison Ainsworth’s famous 

romance, and he thus alludes to it in his 

preface :— 

“The supernatural occurrence forming the ground- 
work of one of the ballads which I have made the 
harbinger of doom to the house of Rookwood is 
ascribed by popular superstition to a family resident 
in Sussex, upon whose estate the fatal tree (a 
gigantic lime with mighty arms and huge girth of 
trunk) is still carefully preserved. Cuckfield Place, 
to which this curious piece of timber is attached, is, 
I may state, the real Rookwood Hall, for I have 
not drawn upon imagination, but upon memory, in 
describing the seat and domains of that fated 
family.”—See ‘Strange Pages from Family Papers,’ 
by the Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer. 

Mr. Dyer also states, on the authority of Sir 
Bernard Burke, that 


“opposite the dining-room at Gordon Castle is a 
large and massive willow tree, the history of which 
is somewhat singular. Duke Alexander, when four 
years old, planted this willow in a tub filled with 
earth. The tub floated about in a marshy piece of 
land till the shrub, expanding, burst its cerements 
and struck root in the earth Solow. Here it grew and 
prospered till it attained its present goodly size. It 
is said that the Duke regarded the tree with a sort 
of fatherly and even superstitious regard, half 
believing there was some mysterious affinity 
between its fortune and his own. If accident hap- 
pened to the one by storm and lightning, some 
misfortune was not long in befalling the other.” 


H. ANDREWs. 
Pore AND THomsON (8S. xii. 327, 389, 437 ; 
9% §. i. 23, 129).—In the absence of further 
definite proof on the question of Pope’s alleged 
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revision of ‘The Seasons,’ the subject does 
not admit of continued dispute. All I hold 
distinctly is, that if evidence is to go for 
anything, the claim of Pope to the second 
recension is null. Mr. Tovey, by his last 
remarks in ‘N. & Q.,’ has not given me the 
slightest cause to recede from my view. 
Conjecture may certainly do its best, and the 
yossibility that an amanuensis wrote the 
entries seems plausible enough. 
The drift of the argument advanced by Mr. 
Tovey, which appears to make the revision 
by the second writer to be Pope’s and yet not 
Pope’s, is a phenomenon just about as extra- 
ordinary as the position of the fabled coffin 
of the Prophet. 

Mr. Tovey talks somewhat bitterly regard- 
ing my citation of the name of Mr. Churton 
Collins in relation to the matter. Why I did 
so in the first instance was simply from the 
fact that Mr. Churton Collins is a critic of 
the very highest authority, and therefore 
pave the question paramount interest from 

is consideration of it. I had no wish to 
detract in the very least from the credit of 
Mr. Tovey in his work of elucidation. As to 
the plaint of “ suum cuique,” surely the editor 
of Thomson does not desire to infringe the 
right of fair public discussion. 

ws Cunected to text of Pope” in my note is 
an obvious misprint for “corrected to text by 
Pope.” W. B. 

dinburgh. 


Lapy Foster §. i. 25, 88, 
156).—I notice in F. G. 8.’s reply on p. 156 
that he states it was a portrait of the 
Duchess Georgiana which “ mysteriously dis- 
appeared a few years ago.” This is, in my 
opinion, an error; it was the Duchess Eliza- 
beth who was represented in the stolen 
Gainsborough. I went into the subject very 
fully in an article that appeared in the Daily 
Telegraph on 29 May, 1876. It would occupy 
too much space to repeat so much of that 
article as would be necessary to prove the 
fact. Shortly after the picture was stolen we 
borrowed every known portrait of Lady 
Betty Foster, and these, together with the 
likeness of her in Ramberg’s ‘ Royal Academy 
Exhibition ’ of 1788, conclusively proved that 
the portrait in question was not Georgiana. 
Gainsborough exhibited portraits of Georgiana 
in 1778 and 1783, and the portrait of y 
Betty Foster was left unfinished in 1788. 

ALGERNON GRAVES. 

Swansea (9 §. i. 43, 98, 148).—I beg leave 
to traverse the extraordinary suggestion at 
the last reference, made in these words :— 
“The name of Swansea as used by the 


Normans in 1215 was Sweyne-he, a fair imita- 
tion of Sein Henyd.” It is not “a fair imita- 
tion” at all, but an impossible travesty. To 
begin with, no Norman turns s into sw. No 
example of initial sw occurs in Norman, 
except in the A.F. swatume, put for O.F. 
souatume (Godefroy). For practical purposes, 
the sound sw was unknown in Norman, and 
can only occur where it represents an A.-S. 
(or Norse) sw. 

Next, we are asked to believe that a Norman, 
in trying to write down Sein Henyd, would 
drop the final nyd. There is no reason for this. 
If there were, we should expect to find the 
form Be instead of Benet, which is absurd. 

Lastly, we have to regard the accent. In 
the Welsh form the accent is, I suppose, on 
the en. Now, in all travesties or corruptions, 
the thing that is best preserved is the accent. 
The accent in Sweyne-he is certainly on the ey. 

So we are asked to regard as “a fair 
imitation” a form that alters the beginning, 
suppresses the end, and neglects the accent. 
If this be “fair,” we ask in astonishment, 
What is unfair? 

The Norman Sweyne-he is perfectly con- 
sistent with a derivation from Swain (or 
Sweyn), and e for Norse ey, an island. Sweyn 
(Swain) was a common name and a common 
substantive. We have it still. The use of 
he for ¢ is a perfectly common thing in 
Norman. I have collected and published 
examples of it. 

If a Norman or Saxon had to write down 
Sein Henyd he could do it easily enough. 
The Norman would be Sein //enyd, and the 
A.-S. Segn Henid. Why not? 

Wa rer W. SkeEar. 


Tue Lirrte Man or Kent (9 i. 146).— 
On 26 October, 1737, was buried at St. Paul’s, 
Canterbury, “David Fearne, the short ma 
born in the shire of Ross in the parish o 
Ferne, aged 27 years, was but 30 inches from 
head to foot, and 36 inches about.” The 
above is from my ‘Registers of St. Paul’s.’ 
Can this be the Little Man of Kent ? 

J. M. Cowper. 

Canterbury. 


THe MauTHE Dooe (8 §. ix. 125 ; 9% S. i. 
96).—All that really need be said to explain 
these words has already appeared at the 
former reference. The Manx for dog is 
moddey, where the dd is pronounced like a 
soft th. The Manx for black is doo. The 
adjective follows the noun, so that black dog 
is moddey doo. Waldron first used the 
impossible name Mauthe doog, and seems 
to have spelt the former word more or less 
phonetically ; and perhaps assuming that the 
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latter word must be the noun, and so mean 
dog, he put in the g to make it more clear. 
Elsewhere in his book, when speaking of 
supernatural beings, he mercifully does not 
attempt to give the Manx ; for instance, he 
simply speaks of the “ water-bull,” which is 
a translation of the Manx TZarroo ushtey. 
Judging from the jumble he makes of moddey 
doo, we may be thankful that he did not 
venture further in that direction. At the 
latter reference o/éan is used, evidently in 
the sense of island. The Manx for island is 
ellan. Ernest B. Savace, F.S.A. 
St. Thomas’s, Douglas. 


Bower, or Bristor (9 8S. i. 127). 
—Has Mr. Baytey ever looked through the 
old Reading Mercury? I sawin it references 
to the Goldwyers. John Goldwyer was a 
Reading surgeon. E. E. Tuoyts. 


Worps anp Music or WANTED (8 8. 
x. 176 ; xii. 397, 452, 515).—On p. 160 of ‘ The 
Illustrated Book of English Songs’ (about 
1854) isa song called ‘The Guinea,’ said to 
be taken from ‘The Whim of the Day’ for 
1801. The first verse runs :— 
Master Abraham Newland’s a monstrous good man, 
But when you’ve said of him whatever you can, 
Why all his soft paper would look very blue, 
If it warn’t for the yellow boys—pray what think 
you? 
And the second verse, with a reference to the 
“one-pound note,” &e. :— 
= ang lawyers, and doctors, and such sort of 
olks, 
Who with fees and such fun, you know, never 
stand jokes; 
In defence of my argument try the whole rote, 
Sure they'll all take a guinea before a pound note. 
There are five verses altogether, and at the 
end is a foot-note, saying: “The music of 
this song is universally known as ‘The 
Russian Dance Tune.” The old street song 
with the refrain 
Though a guinea it will sink, a pound it will float, 
Yet I’d rather have a guinea than a one-pound 
note, 
dates, I think, from about 1825-6, when one- 
pound notes were for a time reissued—from 
16 December, 1825. They were very un- 
popular, and were withdrawn after much 
objection had been raised against them. 
Guineas were not coined after 1 July, 1817. 
Yet I can quite remember the song being 
constantly sung when I was a child, nearly 
thirty years ago. Of course the guinea as a 
means of payment has been in favour ever 
since its first introduction in 1663 from 
_ from Guinea on the west coast of Africa 
down to the present day, though the coin 
itself is no longer current. 


Since writing the above a relative has just 
told me of one part of the song or a parody 
thereof :— 

Shiver up! shiver up! shiver up against the boat, 

For .. rather have a guinea than a one-pound 
note. 

If any one could remember the first line of 

the song I think I could trace it. 

8. J. A. F. 


‘THE Propiaat Son’ (8 §. xii. 385, 453; 
9" S. i. 136)—We have in our family a relic 
brought (according to a persistent tradition), 
with other interesting objects, from Flanders 
early in the seventeenth century by the 
founder of the English branch of the Hallen, 
or Van Halen, family. It is a coverlet, about 
five feet square, formed of four squares of very 
fine Flemish tapestry, each surrounded by a 
border of fruit and flowers. Between the two 
upper and the two lower squares is a strip 
composed of fragments of linen embroi- 
dered in gold and silver thread with the 
emblems of the Passion, evidently part of 
some church vestments. The whole is sur- 
rounded with yellow and red silk fringe. 
The coverlet was probably made up before it 
left Flanders, and may be composed of frag- 
ments, secu by some broker, of torn 
domestic and church embroidery, the result of 
a riot or military sack ; and as our ancestor 
camefrom Malines about thirty years after the 
memorable sack of that city by the Spaniards, 
and as the city archives describe an action 
brought against a broker for the recovery of 
tapestry he had bought after the sack, the 
theory I have advanced seems probable. The 
four squares give scenes from the parable of 
the Prodigal Son. 

No. 1 (misplaced as No. 2) represents 
a table spread for a meal, the father 
and mother sitting opposite to each other. 
The son, on the father’s right, appears to 
be pleading for his portion; the mother’s 
aspect suggests that she is supporting his 
request. On the father’s left is a middle- 
aged man, apparently expostulating. This I 
take to be the steward, careful for the estate. 
In the background, at the corner of a fine 
palatial house, is the elder son, going out, 
staff in hand, to his work. 

2 (misplaced as No. 1). The Prodigal, with 
a frightened look, is being driven out of doors 
by three strapping young women. One is 
holding aloft a cudgel; another, brandishing 
a bunch of large keys, is vigorously kicking 
his bare shanks, from which his stockings are 
hanging in tatters. He is holding up both 
hands to protect his head. Only the door of 
the house is seen; there is no sign or other 
indication of its being an inn. In the back- 
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round is a thatched cottage, near which the 
igal, in tattered raiment, is conversing 
with an elderly woman. 

3. The Prodigal is kneeling on one knee 
under a vine-clad tree, beside a trough, at 
which five pigs are feeding. In the distance 
is the cottage, as in No. 2, save that more 
of the building is shown. Near it the Prodigal 
is conversing with a man. 

4. The Prodigal is on both knees before his 
father, who is embracing him. A servant is 
bringing out a robe and a ring as large as a 
bracelet. In an open lean-to of the house 
another servant is flaying the fatted calf he 
has just killed. In the background the elder 
son is coming in from the field. 

Unfortunately this relic has been taken to 
Canada by a cousin; but before it went I had 
a loan of it, and it was photographed. An 
ink-photo is inserted in my ‘ Account of the 
Hallen Family,’ and I enclose a copy of this 
relic. I have two or three copies to spare, 
and should be happy to send them to any 
one making a collection of such things. I 
should also be very glad to hear, directly, 
anything about the probable artist, or the 
existence of sets similarly treated. 

A. W. Cornetius HALEN. 

Parsonage, Alloa, N.B. 


Roman Porrertes §. i. may 
interest Miss Tuoyts to know that in the 
district of South Somerset, about three miles 
from Chard, there is a pottery in full swing, 
which stands on or very near the site of 
one which was worked during the Roman 
period. It is called the Crock Street Pottery, 
a most suggestive name, and my authority 
is the late Mr. Edward Jeboult, author 
of a ‘History of West Somerset.’ Unfor- 
tunately I am away from my _ references, 
so that I cannot now give complete chapter 
and verse for what I am about to advance. 
The great Fosse Road led directly through 
Somerset to Petherton Bridge, over the 
Parrett. Here it divided into two branches, 
that on the right hand passing a little to the 
north of the town of Ilminster, through 
Broad Way, to the vast Roman encampment 
at Castle Neroche. The left-hand road is not 
so easily traced. Its probable line of route, 
according to Phelps, was through the villages 
of Dinnington, Sea, and Crock Street, over an 
offshoot of the Blackdown range, into Devon- 
shire. The question now arises, Why have we 
two vicinal ways running almost parallel for 
such a distance within a mile or so of each 
other? The only feasible answer is, Because 
the potteries at Crock Street and the digging 
for iron ore and smelting works at White. 


staunton were such important industries at 
that time as to require a road running in that 
direction. That the making of pottery at 
“Crock Street” is of most ancient origin can 
admit of no question. The word “crock” is 
derived from the A.-S. croce, crocca, a pot, 
Danish kruik. In the tax-roll for Somerset, 
temp. Edward ILI., the name Roger le Crocker 
occurs as being then resident in the same 

rish. The surname Crocker is still to be 
ound in the locality. In the map of Roman 
Somerset published by the late Prebendary 
Scarth traces of Roman occupation in this 
part are most abundant. We have Roman 
villas discovered at Watergore, Dinnington, 
Wadeford, and Whitestaunton, the last in 
the lawn of the manor house of Charles J. 
Elton, the learned author of that standard 
work ‘The Origins of English History.’ 
Here a quantity of Roman bricks and frag- 
ments of pottery can be seen, within a couple 
of miles as the crow flies of the pottery at 
Crock Street. At Dunpole, one nile distant, 
Roman coins have been found. The pits 
where the clay has been dug for these pot- 
teries can still be traced in field after field, 
and must have taken centuries to work in 
the ordinary course of earthenware manufac- 
ture. In the ‘Codex Diplomaticus,’ collated 
by Kemble, I have found references to this 
spot, as well as place-names round it, showing 
os importance in the time of the West Saxon 

ings. 

In conclusion, I am convinced that, were a 
careful excavation made of the detritus of 
these ancient potteries by competent investi- 
gators, relics of every period from the Roman 
would be found, and most interesting dis- 
coveries made. 

Wituram Locke Raprorp. 


Mr. L. Jewitt, in his ‘Half-Hours amon 
some English Antiquities’ (London, Davic 
Bogue, 1880), says, under ‘Roman Pottery,’ 
chap. vi. :— 


“Tn this locality—at Castor and its neighbourhood 
—remains of very extensive potworks, covering 
many acres, have been found; and several kilns, in 
amore or less perfect state, and containing ware 
in situ, have been uncovered......Other potworks 
have been found at Colchester, Headington (near 
Oxford), Winterton, Wilderspool, London, Ashdon, 
York, Worcester, Marlborough, and many other 
places.” 

H. ANDREWs. 


Two Roman kilns were discovered at Harts- 
hill, near Nuneaton, Warwickshire, about a 
year ago. One was damaged by the workmen 
»efore it was known what it was, but the 
other, when I saw it, a few days after it was 
opened up, was in a very good state of pre- 
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servation. As regards the names of potters 

see, for example, a list of more than sixty in 
leston an rice’s ‘Roman Antiquities 

discovered on the Site of the National Safe 

Deposit Company’s Premises, Mansion House, 

London,’ 1873. Ben. WALKER. 
Langstone, Erdington. 


Hucvenor Cruetties i. 108).—It 
seems to me that Caro.us is on the wrong 
track in looking for details as to the con- 
stancy of French Catholics suffering martyr- 
dom at the hands of the Huguenots; and I 
doubt if he will find them. If he wishes to get 
information as to the sufferings of Catholics 
for their religious opinions, the history of 
England and Deieed will surely supply him 
with sufficient. Though aware of great dif- 
ferences, yet in reading the history of France 
L have often been struck with the parallel- 
ism which is afforded by the persecution of 
the Huguenots across the Channel and the 

rsecution of Catholics at home. The 
amous penal laws, for instance, have their 
counterpart in French history. 

T. P. ARMsTRONG. 


A Catholic account of the Protestant move- 
ment in North-East France is furnished by 
the late eminent Belgian historian De Cousse- 
maker in his work ‘Troubles Religieux de la 
Flandre Maritime,’ in 4 vols., published circa 
1876. This author is strictly just, I believe, 
but his sympathies are Catholic. The book is 
at the British Museum. De Coussemaker was 
an honorary F.S.A. of London. 

Joun Hopson MATTHEWs. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


An interesting and valuable (because con- 
temporary) work on this subject is Verstegan’s 
* Theatrum Crudelitatum Hereticorum nostri 
Temporis,’ 4to., Antwerp, 1592, which treats 
principally of the Low Countries. The ori- 
ginal work is very scarce ; but it was reprinted 
a few years ago (with exact reproductions of 
the numerous and horrifying woodcuts) by 
the well-known firm of Desclée (Tournai and 
Paris). OswaLp Hunter Brarr, O.8.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 


CASTLEREAGH’sS PorTRAIT §S. i. 47, 158). 
~—Will Breasa pardon me for correcting 
a slip in his communication at the latter 
reference? The “Pump” was not the first 
Viscount Castlereagh. The viscounty was 
created for his father in 1795, and on his 
father’s promotion in the following year to 
the earldom of Londonderry the title of 
Viscount Castlereagh sonal to the son by 
courtesy. His father, further created Marquis 
of Londonderry in 1816, died on 8 April, 1821, 


and the son then succeeded him as second 
marquis. I should like to add to my repl 

at the latter reference that Mr. BuTLER will 
find an amusing judgment of Castlereagh’s 
oratory in Earl Russell’s ‘Recollections,’ 
P. 26. English readers should note that in 
Moore’s verse “Castlereagh” rhymes with 
“sway” and “away.” F. ADAMs. 


“ Horry-torry ” (8 §. xii. 429 ; i. 135). 
—Extract from Jamieson’s ‘Dictionary of the 
Scottish Language’ (Longmuir’s edition, 
4 vols., 1882) :— 

** Hey tutti taiti, the name of one of our oldest 
Scottish tunes. This, according to tradition, was 
Robert Bruce’s march at the battle of Bannock- 
burn, A.D. 1314. The words ¢u/fi taiti may have been 
meant as imitative of the sound of the trumpet in 
giving the charge, or what Barbour calls the tuti/ling 
of a horne. is might appear at least to be the 
sense in which it was understood a century ago, 
when the following words were written :— 

When you hear the trumpets sound 
Tutte tatti to the drum, 
Up your sword, and down your gun, 
And to the loons again. 
‘ Jacobite Relics,’ i. 110.” 

Jamieson does not mention “ Hoity-toity.” 
Conybeare’s authority for “Hoity - toity !” 
having been the war-cry of “the wild Scots” 
when they crossed from Ireland would be 
interesting. Charles Mackay (‘Poetry and 
Humour of the Scottish Language,’ 1882, 
p. 401) says :— 

“The words [Hey! tuttie are derived from 
the Gaelic, familiar to the soldiers of Bruce, ait 
dudach taite! from dudach, to sound the trumpet, 
and faite, joy, and may be freely translated, ‘ Let 
the joyous trumpets sound !’” 


63, Elm Park, S.W. 


At second reference Mr. J. MontTeatHu asks, 
“What is the English of //ey/ tuttie taittie?” 
They are not words, but imitative sounds. 
Jamieson (‘Scottish Dictionary, under 
‘Tutie’) is probably right in the conjecture 
that they may have been meant as imitative 
of the sound of the trumpet in giving the 
charge. R. M. SPENCE. 
Manse of Arbuthnott. 


J. MonTEATH. 


(9 S. i. 107).—A family 
of this name were settled at Cardiff early in 
the present century, and a narrow thorough- 
fare off St. Mary Street, demolished a few 
years ago, was known as Dalton’s Court. 
Mr. John Dalton was for many years a 
practising solicitor in this town, and Clerk 
of the Peace for the county of Glamorgan. 
He died some time in the sixties, I think, at 
an advanced age. I do not know that any 


member of the family remains here now. 
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They were not originally of South Wales, 
but probably came from one of the western 
counties of England. I could procure further 
information if desired. 
Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


_ Tue Porter's Loner §. xii. 507; 9" 
i. 112).—Richie Moniplies :— 

“However, they spak only of scourging me, 
and had me away to the porter’s lodge to try 
the tawse on my back, and I was crying mercy 
as loud as I could; and the king, when he had 
righted himsell on the saddle, and gathered his 
breath, cried to do me nae harm; ‘for,’ said he, 
‘he is ane of our ain Norland stots, I ken by 
the rowt [roar] of him.’...... But since I am clear 
of the tawse and the porter’s lodge,” &c.—‘ The 
Fortunes of Nigel,’ chap. iii. 


The above is a direct allusion to the discipline 
of “the porter’s lodge.” The following may 
be considered a more indirect allusion to the 
same ns. The Lady of Avenel is address- 
ing Roland Greme :— 


“Go to, sir, know yourself, or the master 
of the household shall make you know you are 
liable to the scourge as a malapert boy. You have 
tasted too little the discipline fit for your age and 
station.”—‘ The Abbot,’ chap. v. 


Truly, our sapient forefathers appear to have 
thought with Mrs. Malaprop that “nothin 
is so conciliating to young people as severity.” 
JONATHAN Boucuter. 
Ropley, Alresford. 


_ AutHors oF Quotations Wantep 
1. 29).— 

** Vino vendibili suspensa hedera non opus est.” 
This is one of the proverbs in the collection of 
Erasmus, and, as is the case with so many other 
roverbs, the authorship appears to be unknown. 

ut there is reference to a similar expression in the 
Peenulus’ of Plautus :— 

Invendibili merci oportet ultro emptorem adducere, 
Proba merces facile emptorem reperit, tametsi in 
abstruso sita ’st. Act I. se. ii. 128, 129. 
In books of Latin commonplaces it occurs as an 
illustration of “‘ arrogantia.’ 
Ep. F.S.A. 
“The penalty of injustice,” &c. 
The passage inquired for is no doubt Plato, ‘ Thew- 
tetus,’ 176p-177 A, where Socrates, speaking as a 
character in the dialogue, is made by Plato to say 
that the punishment of wickedness “is not that 
which they [the wicked] suppose, blows and death, 
of which they sometimes outer nothing when they 
do wrong, but one which cannot be escaped,” viz., 
becoming unlike the divine, and like the contrary, 
they live a life accerding to that which they 
resemble. A 
(9 S. i. 89.) 

“There is just light enough given us,” &c. 
Probably a free translation or adaptation of Pascal, 
* Pensées,’ part ii. p. 151, ed. Faugere: “ Il y a assez 
de lumiére pour ceux qui ne desirent que de voir, 


et assez d’obscurité pour ceux qui ont une disposition 
contraire” (quoted in Farrar’s ‘H 


p. 10). 
(9 S. i. 129.) 

Better to leave undone than by our deed 
Acquire too high a fame when him we serve ’s away. 
The lines are from Shakespeare’s ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra,’ III. i. The querist’s “he” in the hyper- 
metrical second line is grammatical, Shakespeare's 
“him” is not. Dr. Abbott, in his ‘Shakespearian 
Grammar’ (1875 ed., § 246), treats it as an attraction 
of the antecedent into the case of the omitted 
relative, but it is an inelegancy of speech, probably 
peculiar to Shakespeare, which is wholly indefen- 
sible. Dr. Abbott, without noticing this example, 
quotes another, to which may be added a third: 
* Ay, better than him I am before knows me” (‘ As 
You Like It,’ I. i. 46). F. ApAms. 

“Si vis pacem, para bellum.” 
In the form “Qui desiderat pacem, poaperet 
bellum,” this comes from Vegetius, ‘ De Re Militari,’ 
3. Prolog. Ep. MARSHALL. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A Literary History of India. By R. W. Frazer, 

LL.B. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Wiru this volume—by the Lecturer on Telegu and 
Tamil at University College and the Imperial 
Institute and the Librarian and Secretary of the 
London Institution, a man of practical experience 
in India and author of ‘Silent Gods and Sun-S eoned 

nds’—begins an important series to be called 
“The Library of Literary History.” The aim of 
the series, sufficiently indicated in its title, is to 
supply a history of “ intellectual growth and artistic 
achievement,” which, “if less romantic than the 
popular panorama of kings,...... finds its material in 
imperishable masterpieces, and reveals...... some- 
thing at once more vital and more picturesque than 
the quarrels of rival parliaments.” Of the series to 
be thus constituted many volumes, which have been 
entrusted to capable writers, are in preparation. 
So far as we can judge, few of these involve labours 
more difficult and more important than those under- 
taken and accomplished by Mr. Frazer, and none, 
probably, offers greater difficulty to the writer with 
no special and trained iaouledan who seeks to do 
justice to the work that has been done. So far as 
regards the philosophical aspects of the work, we 
are still in a period of transition, when a creed in 
some respects as conservative as that of the Hebrew 
or the Christian finds itself in presence of a youth- 
ful and an aggressive agnosticism, the outcome of 
recent educational influences, and hardens itself 
against the approaching and probably the inevit- 
able. Mr. Frazer’s task has, moreover, been ren- 
dered more difficult by the obvious 
within the space assigned him, of dealing adequately 
with “the significance of the early sacrificial sys- 
tems......the origin and purport of the epics, and...... 
the Greco-Roman influence on the form of the 
Indian drama.” As in the case of the promised and 
forthcoming ‘Literary History of the Jews,’ the 
history of the literature is necessarily that of the 
religion. Beginning with the incursion of the fair- 
skinned Aryan tribes through the bleak mountain 
passes which guard the north of India, Mr. Frazer 
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deals first with the 1,028 hymns known as the 
* Hymns of the Rig-Veda,’ to listen to which on the 
yart of a Sudra, or one of non-Aryan blood, became 
or ti long an offence punishable by pouring in the 
ears molten lead, while to recite them, or even to 
remember the sound, was to be visited by still more 
severe penalties, involving death. Dismissing as 
improbable the expectation that comparative philo- 
logy will solve the interesting problems connected 
with the past of the Indo-Aryans, our author finds 
in the Vedic hymns not a the first literary land- 
marks in the history of India, but almost all that 
can be definitely asserted concerning the primitive 
beliefs of the Aryans. The date of the Vedic hymns 
seems to recede with the progress of light, and 
there are those who date them so far back as 2,500 
years B.c. Sacred treasures of the race, and “full 
of the sound of the rush of moving waters,” the 
verses tell of the glories of the land the Aryan has 
come to conquer and make his own from the Indus 
to the distant Ganges. What we know of custom, 
culture, and belief is found in these records of the 
poet-priests. It is needless to say that here is a 
storehouse for the student of comparative mytho- 
logy. Passing by the Brahmanas, in which the 
Brahmanic ritual, its origin and significance, are 
incorporated, Mr. Frazer comes to the evidences of 
a changing order of things found in the disquisitions 
of the Upanishads. Before the teaching of the 
Vedas and Upanishads was systematized in the 
Brahma Siitras arose the strange belief, so deeply 
impressed on the history of India, known as Bud- 
dhism, The progress from Brahmanism to Buddhism 
is closely traced, as is that of the ascetic and the 
forest-dweller while the sacrificial fires still burned 
in India. We cannot follow Mr. Frazer in his 
history of the life of Buddha, or show its influence 
as a revolt from Brahmanism, its failure to break 
through the bonds of caste, and its ultimate banish- 
ment “to its natural resting-place amid the 
Scythian race.” On these and other matters with 
which our author deals, in a long and closely argued 
work, the reader must consult the book. Most 
interesting and valuable chapters are those on the 
epics and the drama, many translations from the 
latter being given, Not a few will turn to the 
closing chapters, in which the influence of Western 
civilization upon Indian thought is traced. It is 
difficult to overestimate the erudition or the import- 
ance of a book which demands close study from all 
interested in primitive culture or careful about the 
future of imperial interests in the most precious of 
our Eastern possessions. 


William Hogarth. By Austin Dobson. (Kegan 
Paul & Co} 

THE appearance of a new edition, revised and en- 

, of Mr. Austin Dobson’s admirable mono- 
Eo on Hogarth is a matter on which the lovers 
of literature and art are to be congratulated. 
During the seven years in which the work has been 
before the public it has maintained its position and 
its authority, its worth as literature never having 
been disputed. The welcome accorded it from the 
first was enthusiastic, and it has been held up as a 
model of the manner in which the biography of an 
artist should be constructed. Though a tempting, 
the great eighteenth-century satirist is not wholly 
a remunerative subject. Facts known concerning 
him are few ; his life after his successful elopement 
and happy marriage was unromantic ; and Ris bio- 
graphy is, in fact, little else than a record of his 


artistic e -r and an account of his friendships 
and feuds. For the purpose of extracting a bio- 
graphy from such inadequate materials Mr. ‘bites 
is the best equipped of English writers, To a know- 
ledge of his subject and a sympathy with it such as 
one other writer alone possesses he adds a fami- 
liarity with the surroundings of the painter and 
the period in which he lived almost, if not quite, 
unique. In the literature and art of that eigh- 
teenth century, the more serious aspects of which 
are hidden behind a veil of artificiality, Mr. Dobson 
is steeped. He is, moreover, the possessor of a 
literary style both lucid and picturesque, and he 
illustrates his subject from the stores of a rich and 
varied erudition. We have not now to treat his 
work asa novelty. Theadditions that further light 
upon Hogarth has enabled Mr. Dobson to amass are 
visible in every part of the subject, and are most 
obvious, perhaps, in the bibliography, in which, 
besides new entries, some of those previously 
existing are revised and enlarged. The index is 
notably augmented, to the great gain of the student, 
Four new plates are said to enrich the edition, 
There are, however, more than four added illustra- 
tions, one of the most interesting being Mr. E. A. 
Abbey’s delightful design of ‘A Hogarth Enthusiast.’ 
One new es is the portrait of Henry 
Fielding. Nothing is to be added to what has been 
said concerning Mr. n’s work, except that in 
= later form it is even more desirable than in the 
ormer,. 


Onomasticon Anglo-Saxonicum. By W. G. Searle, 
M.A. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
A DIRECTORY is not generally considered a book of 
absorbing interest ; and yet to the seeing eye and 
understanding mind it is a veritable museum of 
primitive survivals and fossilized remains of an- 
tiquity. We remember a well-known philologist, 
now gone to his rest, who used to find a never- 
failing source of entertainment, when he took his 
walks abroad, in noting and commenting on the 
names which met his eye over shop doors, An 
‘‘onomasticon” is hardly more than a directory 
very much out of date, and that which now lies 
before us, carefully compiled and edited by Mr, 
Searle, eo it may seem to the general reader a 
barren list of unmeaning vocables, will prove a valu- 
able quarry to the student of names, whether per- 
sonal or local. It is, in fact, a register of Anglo-Saxon 
proper names—some 25,000 items in_all—gathered 
rom all quarters, from the time of Beda down to 
the reign of King John. Mr. Searle is content to 
efface himself and present his raw material without 
any attempt to annotate it or to point out the inter- 
esting bearings which his work possesses. For 
instance, many of these Anglo-Saxon names, which 
as Christian names or prenomens are utterly ex- 
tinct, still enjoy a 4 existence in the 
shape of surnames. e have quite forgotten Put- 
toc, but we know Puttick (and Simpson). Godsall 
is evidently the modern representative of Godes- 
scealc (“‘ servant of God” = Heb. Obadiah), as Askell 
is of AXsc-cytel, and Thurkell is of Thur-cytel. 
Wulfsige still lives in Wolsey, Regenweald (Reg: 
nold) in Reynolds, Regenhere and Reinere in 
Rayner. So Stan-cytel has through the 


forms Stannechetel and Stanchil into our present- 

oreover, the investigator of place-names will 
find here suggestive hints in such words as Dulwic 


cal 


which seems to throw some light on the enigmati 
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Dulwich, though it must be confessed that the 
cross-reference given to Wulfwig fails to tell _us of 
its provenance. Celtan-ham (in the charters Celtan 
—_ is evidently the old form of Cheltenham. Mr, 
Searle identifies this Celta with Celto, a personal 
name of the continental Teutons, though Canon 
Taylor sees in it an ancient river-name, now the 
Chelt. Students of the ‘Bedwulf’ will notice the 
interesting place-names Grendles mere and Grindeles 


pytt. 

One Sing which strikes us in turning these pages 
is the singular lack of variety shown by Anglo-Saxon 
names. They ring the changes on the ever-recur- 
ring themes and A®thel, Ead, Leof, Os, and 
Wulf. Submitting them to a rough analysis, we 
find forty-six columns of Alf names, fifty-seven of 
A&thel, thirty-nine of Ead, twent of Leof, twenty- 
two of Os, and thirty-four of Wulf. If in every 
case the meaning of the names had been given it 
would kave been a condescension which the 
majority of readers would have appreciated. 

Mr. Searle pa out that the Anglo - Saxons 
sometimes endeavoured to compensate for the 
absence of surnames by giving their children names 
which contained one of the elements out of which 
their own appellations had been formed. Thus 
some Ed-ward would mark his | pri rights 
by calling his offspring Ed-gar and Ed-mund and 
Ed-win and Ed-ith, pretty much as in modern times 
Mrs. Smith, née Brown, finds a pleasure in nominat- 
ing her pro; |! Brown-Smith. 

Mr. Searle has performed his task of collecting 
and registering very thoroughly, and other workers 
will not fail to profit by his labours. ‘“‘ Sic vos non 
vobis mellificatis apes.” As a matter of taste we 
do not see any occasion to spell abbot “abbat,” as 
the author does, though his courage fails him in the 
matter of “‘abbass” for abbess. or can we see the 
object of including in an Anglo-Saxon name-list 
Popes Adeodatus, Gregorius 0, Marinus, and 
Zacharias, merely because those names occur in 
Anglo-Saxon charters, 


The Bible True from the Beginning. By Edward 
Gough, B.A. Vol. VI. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Tus large octavo is the sixth instalment of an 
elaborate work in which Mr, Gough seeks to defend 
every passage of Scripture which he conceives to 
need defence. There can be no doubt of his indus- 
try, for he is a very helluo librorum, but we cannot 
say that he has employed his miscellaneous learning 
to the best advantage. On the contrary, he heaps 
up an enormous amount of good material on a 
foundation which we hold to be radically unsound, 
Endless citations — not —y germane to the 
matter—are poured forth with a lavishness that 
often confuses the patient reader, and with the 
result that the argument of the author suffers the 
Tarpeian fate of lying crushed beneath his own accu- 
mulations. Mr. Gough's position is briefly this: 
that it is a mere delusion to believe that the founder 
of Christianity lived in a visible form in Palestine 
and was born of an actual woman; that the Gospels, 
in fact, are not literal history, but moral; and, 
nerally, that the Scriptures are not true in the 
etter, but only in the spirit. The strange thing is 
that, holding these views, Mr. Gough believes him- 
self to be a champion of orthodoxy and a foe to 
rationalism. The Bible is true from the beginning, 
he grants, but only in a Goughian sense. His method 
of mystical interpretation often recalls the alle- 


gorical systems of Philo and Origen, and has much ! 


in common with the metaphysical speculations of 
some of the early Gnostics. Thus in the miracle of 
the destruction of the swine the “‘ country” in which 
they live is only a mystical emblem of the flesh ; 
the “swine” represent the unclean animalism of 
man, the “demons” being the evil principles of his 
nature, and the “Jake” the wicked Jews. Jairus, 
the ruler of the syna; e, is the Old Testament 
and his daughter the Bath-Kol, or the Spirit 

Inspiration. And so, with a little ingenuity, any- 
thing can be made out of anything, For our 
part, we think that the old and simple literalism is 
coer of digestion than this, and less in need of 

efence. 


Some time ago the ‘ Letters and Journals of Wil- 
liam Cory,’ the author of ‘ Ionica,’ were printed at 
the Oxford University Press for private circulation. 
Mr. Frowde is now about to publish some of the 
results of Cory’s experience as a schoolmaster 
recorded in a MS, journal dated 1862, and descri 
as ‘Hints for Eton Masters,’ although the little 
book has a much wider scope than this title would 
imply. 

W. C. B. writes:—“The London daily papers 
between the 14th and 19th of February contained a 
short biographical notice of Mr. J. Carrick Moore, 
recently deceased. I believe this to be an old corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.,’ but I was away from home 
at the time, and could not refer. I do not find him 
earlier than 6 8. iii. His latest communication is 
in 8" 8, x. 479. At p. 141 of the same volume he 
says he is in his ninety-second year.” Mr. Carrick 
Moore, of Corsewall, Wigtonshire, had been an 
occasional contributor for many years. He was a 
nephew of the famous Sir John Moore, of Coruiia, 
and wasa fine scholar, He died in Eaton Square 
in his ninety-fifth year. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

8. A. D'Arcy (“Dr. Oliver Holmes”). — See 
‘N. & Q.,’ 8 S. viii. 106, 170, 236, 334; ix. 475; 
xi. 11, s.v. ‘Sheep-stealer hanged by a Sheep.’ 

Erratum.—P, 168, col. 1, 1. 7, for “ Portiguerri” 
read Fortiguerri. 

NOTICE, 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher”— 
4 a Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
Founded by CHARLES DICKENS, 


WITH WHICH INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY, 


CONTENTS. 
SERIAL 


BYRD’S BETROTHAL, 
By ESME STUART, 


Author of ‘A Faire Damgell,’ ‘ Kestell of Greystone,’ ‘ A Mine of Wealth,’ &c, 
Chapters XX. ta XXVIII. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS, 
COMPLETE STORIES: 


A MYSTERIOUS WIFE. ORDERED ABROAD, 

AT the “ PEACOCK INN,” POOR DELANIE! 

FALSE for TRUE. 

LITTLE MISS LOGIC. The MAN with the UNSEEN FACE. 

ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 

A HUNDRED YEARS HENCE. OUR WORSHIP of WEALTH, 
BELLICOSE ECCLESIASTICS. PADDING. 
CHURCHYARD GLEANINGS. PREMONITIONS of DEATH. 
CURIOUS FOODS. SOME REAL STAGE TRAGEDIES, 
CURIOUS OLD CUSTOMS. The ‘“‘ANAX” of the HAMMER, 
FASHIONS. The FAMILY DOCTOR: Some Minor Eye 
FREE LIBRARIES. Troubles. 


“The HOME of the INNOCENTS.” 
The PLEASURES of PUBLICITY. 
The TABLE: Table Linen. 


HONITON BRAID WORK. 
HOUSEHOLD GARDENING, 
HOW GROWN-UP PERSONS AMUSE 


THEMSELVES, WOMAN and HER INFLUENCES, 
LITERARY LAWYERS. POETRY. ODDS and ENDS, 
MIRROR-LORE, CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 


London: JOSEPH SMITH & SON, 12, St, Bride Street, E,C. 
And at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, SPORT, ETC., 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. 4d. 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookatalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


A HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. By the Rev. F. O. MORRIS, B.A. Fourth Edition, newly Revised, 
Corrected, and the With 394 Plates, Coloured Hand. 6 vols, super- 


royal 8vo. 

A NATURAL HISTORY ‘of the NESTS and Baas ‘of BRITISH BIRDS. ‘Thoroughly “Revised and 
_- ht up to Date by W. B. TRGETMEIER, F.Z.S. Fourth RKdition, entirely Kevised, Corrected, 

nlarged. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo. with 248 Plates, Coloured by Hand eo 

A mavuRat HISTORY of BRITISH MOTHS. With an Introduction yp AL EGMONT KIRBY, M. D. 
Fifth Edition. With the Plates specially Revised and Corrected. ith 132 Plates, 1,933 distinct 
Specimens, all Coloured by Hand. 4 vols. super-royal 8vo. (uniform with Mr. Morris's other Works) 

A HISTORY of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. Kighth Bdition, newly Revised, een and Enlarged 
by the Author. Super-royal 8vo. with 77 Pilates, Coloured by Hand... * 

TRIPP (PF. K.).—BRITISH MOSSES: their Homes, Aspects, Structure, and Uses. With a Coloured 
Figure of each Species etched from Nature. Latest Edition, 1488. 2 vols. royal 8vo. ... on 

a LOAMs BIRDS and WILD FOWL. By BEVERLY R. MORRIS, M.D. Revised and Corrected 

TEGETMBEIER, F.Z.S., Fellow a the British Ornithologists’ Union. Katirely New and 
"Edition. In 2 vols. with 60 Plates, Coloured by Hand on Guards, 
Super-royal 8vo.__... 

FERN GROWING: Fifty Years’ Bxperience in Crossing ‘and Cultivation, “with | a List e the most 
important Varieties, and a History of of Parentage, &. By E 
With 62 Illustrations . 

LOWE, F.RS., and Ww. ‘HOWARD, H.S. 


LOWE'S BEAUTIFUL-LBAVED PLANTS. By J. 
Describing the most beautiful-leaved wamaast in ae in this Country. =a Edition. With 


60 Coloured Plates. Super-royal 8vo.. 
NEW and RARE BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED ‘PLANTS. ‘By SHIRLEY MIBBERD, With 54 
Coloured Plates. Super-royal 8vo.__... 
OUR NATIVE FERNS and their VARIETIES. “By E. J. LOWE, ¥. RS. With 79 Coloured Plates and 
909 Wood Engravings. 2 vols. royal 8vo._... 
PARROTS in CAPTIVITY. By W. T. GREENE, M. A. ™. D. P. Z. s. With Notes on : Several Species by 
the Hon. and Rev. F.G. DUTTON. Illustrated with 81 Coloured Plates, 3 vols. super-royal 8vo.. 
BEST SEASON on RKOORD (The). Selected and Reprinted from the Field, bead Guts PENNELL. 
BLMHIRST. With Illustrations, Coloured and Plain ... 
BOWERS (G.).—HUNTING in HARD TIMES. With 20 Full- Page ‘Coloured Plates. "Oblong coe 
BUCKLAND (F.).—LOGBOOK of a FISHERMAN and ZOOLOGIST. Illustrated .. 2... 


GRIMBLE (AUGUSTUS).—DEBRSTALKING. Illustrated .. 
HENDERSON (WILLIAM).—MY LIFE as an ANGLER. With Woodbury Portrait ‘and R Woodeuts, 


Engraved by Edmund Evans ... 
MR. CROP’S HARRIERS. Illustrated by G. Bowers with 20 Facsimile. Water-Colour Sketches, “and 23 
Black-and-White Drawings. Oblong cloth .. 
GOOD GREY MARE (The). By WHYTE MELVILLE. Iilustrated by G. M. Scarlett. Oblong folio .. 
FAMOUS CRICKETERS and CRICKET GROUNDS, 1895. Edited by Cc. Portraits 
of all the Oricketers of the Present Day. Half-roan ose 
The CONFESSIONS of a. Edited by JOHN WATSON, 'LS., “Author of Natuée and 
ooderaft,’ ‘Sylvan Folk,’ &c. Illustrated by James West... 
waneeen (DAVID).—The ANGLER and the LOOP-ROD. With Coloured Plates of “Trout Flies, 
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